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the best manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does 
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out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 
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| FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY C. W. ALLERS. 


WitH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTER. 


Tuisis the story, begun inthe MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR for September, of a journey from Ham- 
burg to the Orient, in the Hamburg-American steamship Augusta Victoria, in the early winter 
of 1891. Mr. Allers, in the previous number, describes his experience on the steamer during the 
journey from Cuxhaven to Southampton, and while at the last-named place. He has for sleeping 


companion Herr Tahnel, of the Mord-Deutschen Algemeine Zeitung. The narrative is bright and 
The steamer is now at sea after 


piquant, and the illustrations add brilliancy to the narrative. 
leaving Southampton, bound for Gibraltar. 


| | 


THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR 


AND 


~ HOME AND COUNTRY. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS PY THE AUTHOR. 


BY C. W. ALLERS. 


Monday, January 26, 1891.—We have from the prescribed course. The seamen, 
just passed Cape Finisterre. The coasts firemen and boys show their appreciation 
loom high and romantic on our larboard of our enjoyment and grin merrily on all 
side. Our dilettante photographers—a con- sides. In addition tothe amateur photog- 
siderable crew—fire countless broadsides raphers who capture the whole panorama 
against the coast with their several kodaks _ of the coast, painting and sketching is pros- 
mounted on their three-legged apparatus; ecuted with vigor. Artistic gentlemen and 
every little distant sail was captured and ladies are busily engaged on all sides 
laid away in the dark chamber to awaitafu- sketching and reproducing in water-colors. 
ture resurrection. Eventhe great 24-centi- 
metre camera belonging to Stromper of 
Hamburg, designed to reproduce the whole 
voyage in photographic scenes (with its 
gigantic tripod), was awakened by the 
southern sun. Today there is a mild 
breeze and the air is soft and balmy as in 
spring. The sea is still somewhattroubled, 
but the rolling has ceased. Nearly all the 
world assembles on deck; all with brisk 
appetites and more or less confidence in 
their sea-legs—only very few seek the di- 
ning-saloon, which, unfortunately, is right 
forward close to the engine-house, and 
the machinery there jars discordantly on 
the stomach. But there was also some 
service of food on the promenade-deck 
where it was devoured with the enjoy- 
ment due to wolfish appetites. During the 
morning the whole ship was filled with mu- 
sic, ranging from hymns to the polonnaise. 
I next saw Ascher in front of a troop of 
drummers, pipers and musicians—Giger/- 
march, of course. Furious clangor. Enough 
almost to wake the denizens of the upper 
and under-world. At the close waltzing, 
achieved with some rolling and deviation THE GONG STEWARD. 
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THE DINNER CONCERT. 


Even oil-painting is in progress. We have 
an anticipatory celebration of the approach- 
ing feast-day. Great beating of the tattoo 
onboard. Ascher again in front, then four 
drummers, a great bass, pipers and trum- 
peters, the passengers forming up behind in 
two and two. Three times they paraded 
around the ship. At close, choral and 
patriotic melodies. Mild spring weather, 
thermometer at 56° F. The lights along the 
Portuguese coast glimmer in the distance 
on our lee. The sea grows ever calmer. 
Tuesday, January 27, 1891.— Kaiser’s 
birthday. Flag parade. Quick march 
around the ship, with music. The whole 
ship decked with flags. It is glorious 


FROM CUXHAVEN TO-CONSTANTINOPLE. 


weather. The sea is an indigo-blue, the 
ship glides smoothly, and light, fleecy 
clouds chase each other lazily across the 
azure vault above. At nine o’clock the 
thermometer on the weather-side already 
shows 57° F. One inhales the balmy air 
and wind with delight. If we have any 
poets among the passengers, they will as- 
suredly give vent to their feelings to-day. 
How appetizing everything tastes to-day 


NEAR THE COAST OF SPAIN. 


after the enforced abstinence of the past 
pitching and tossing days. Fish and ome- 
lettes, ham, beefsteak, curry and rice, etc., 
everything disappears rapidly, even in 
the early morning. To-day I caught 
Captain Bihrends on the lookout and 


EUROPA POINT. 
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captured him for my collection. In the 
forenoon the photographers and_ artists 
were engaged in the capture of Cape Vin- 
cent, which extends wondrously pictu- 
resque and bright-hued into the blue sea. 
Old castles, watch-towers and picturesque 
ruins on the rocks above; the surging sea 
below. What a pitythat we cannot direct 
our course nearer it! 
quarters must be magnificent. 
By means of flag-signals we 
notified our arrival at Cape 
Vincent, and to-morrow our 
families and friends will read 
the account in the papers. 
Toward evening a sumptuous 
dinner, in celebration of the 


THE LANDING-PLACE AT GIBRALTAR. 


Kaiser’s birthday. Every dress- 
suit and gala-robe is brought to 
light. Director Ballin gave the 
feast oration and drew forth ring- 
ing Hochs for his majesty, the Ger- 
man Kaiser. He then gave the 
substance of the telegram to be 
transmitted to the Kaiser from 
Gibraltar on the morrow. Cham- 
pagne was distributed and the 
musicians rattled off sanguinary 
airs as a voluntary contribution to 
the programme of the feast. Even- 
ing—half-past nine. Wondrou. 
moonshine. The singing and 
speechifying are just brought to a © 
close in the saloon of the first cab 
in. Inthe saloon of the second 
cabin, which has been cleared out 
for the purpose, dancing is going 


The view at close > 


THE DEVIL’S POINT. 


on merrily. A fabulously joy- 

ous strain of patriotism per- 

vades the whole ship. Pictu- 

resque clouds adorn the sky 

above. On our right gleam 

the light-fires of the African 

coast, and on our left Trafal- 

garonthe Spanish coast. Ina few 

hours we will be in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Wednesday, January 28, 1891.— 

None of the passengers remained 

long in bed this morning. The 

deck was early thronged with passengers 

whose curiosity had been aroused by one 

glance through the bull’s eyes of their 

cabins. The whole landscape was visible. 

Thetowering rocks and the picturesque- 

ly built town with the improvements of 

the English produce a wonderfully ar- 


ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF GENOA. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE CAPTAIN AT HIS POST. 


tistic effect. The scene embraces a pano- 
rama of grandeur. The sun was still con- 
cealed behind a thick cloud, which lay 
heavy over the heights of Europa 


great coal-barges come alongside, and the 
faithful coal laborers make their toilettes 
for the task by unconcernedly stripping 
themselves stark-naked. They appear 
more modest and industrious than the big- 
mouthed strikers in Southampton, and ef 
course they will not be as well paid. But 
that is the way of the world. Small steam- 
ers, decked with the flags of the steamboat 
company, soon take us ashore. We land 
at the Old Mole, are courteously received, 
and see around us the spectacle and life of 
a Southern harbor. A famous region this, 
on the very outskirts of Europe. Black 
and brown fellows, Spaniards, Arabs, and 
scarlet-Ccoated Englishmen—a motley mixt- 
ure. The scarlet uniforms of the English 
produce a very picturesque effect, con- 
trasting harmoniously with the silver-gray, 
yellow tint of the rocks. Look where one 
will, they are always on hand to relieve the 
sober monotone of color. One should have 
his eyes everywhere. Everything might 
be taken away in pencil and color. But 
time and the English forbid. Among the 
many-hued groups of humanity trot in- 


Point, but threw a rosy light over 
mountain and sea, and gave AIl- 
geziras the appearance of a mass 
of flaming gold at the foot of rose- 
tinted cliffs. Far away inland, on 
the Spanish main, gleamed a re- 
freshing snow-peak, towering light 
and balmy in the morning sky. 
Across, on the African coast, a 
long chain of lofty mountains. 
Even old Atlas had a little cloud- 
cap on his lofty brow. Innumer- 
able steamers and small Mediter- 
ranean sail-boats are lying near 
us, mingled with many old dis- 
masted ships, known as “ hulks,” 
and utilized as coal depots. We 
are soon surrounded with a num- 
ber of Spanish bumboats. Their 
treasures are attractively arranged 
—mostly oranges and cigarettes. 
If the fellows only knew how well 
we were provided! However, 
they did not count so much on the 
passengers as on the crew. Busi- 
ness soon commences, and the 
stewards, firemen and sailors, by 
the aid of sign language and a 
basket attached toa cord, make the 


stupidest and most astonishing 
purchases. While this is going on, 


THE “PRESS” ON BOARD. 
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numerable small, sturdy donkeys, looking 
cheerful and intelligent, and brisk as South- 
ern donkeys always are. They carry pict- 
uresque baskets on their backs. On the 
heights above, too, are many picturesque 
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and long-haired, blond ladies, sitting on 
spirited horses; here and there stiff police- 
men, as precise as in London or Plymouth. 

We took passage at once ona four-seat- 
ed Spanish car, a sort of small omnibus 


THE “AUGUSTA VICTORIA” ENTERS THE HARBOR OF GENOA. 


youngsters. Colored women, slovenly and 
magnificently filthy, each worthy of her 
companion (that is, her husband). Many 
beautiful wild, ragged children; Moors, 
in yellow pants; black, thick-set women, 
screaming to each other, employ incon- 
ceivably comic expressions, laughing so 
that they have to hold their paunches, 
slapping themselves on the hips, or poking 
each other in the side; Highland soldiers, 
with bare legs and kilt (the national cos- 
tume of the country); elegant gentlemen 
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with a roof, and inside, unfortunately, a lot 
of Frenchmen tumbling about, and evi- 
dently regarding the affair very much in 
the light of a Kasperle variety theatre. 
Their free glances were rude and encroach- 
ing. Through all this bustle we struggle 
to the Spanish lines. 

Between Gibraltar and the lines is neu- 
tral territory. Here we had the opportu- 
nity of seeinga very naive original species 
of smuggling in detail. The smuggling 
women simply lift up their garments and 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION OF THE COMPANY. 
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draw forth all sorts of treasures from their 
concealment. There were many such 
groups, showing no fear of the police, 
who paraded with a devil-may-care air. 
We were soon within the lines. What a 
contrast between the well-ordered cita- 
del and the careless and reckless state of 
things here !—the good order of England 
and the natural spectacle and dirt of 
Spain! Proud policemen, dignified senti- 
nels, and majestie beggars haughty and 
dirty. A few poor crippled but merry 
vagabonds came begging from us. In- 
conceivably joyous youths and maidens, 
who proceeded at once diligently and 
successfully to make the most difficult and 
contorted faces which I presented for their 
imitation. Innumerable greasy, flea-in- 
fested dogs, goats and sheep roam around. 
Shabby hens with their families, horses, 
mules, donkeys, and officials; the last- 
named very courteous and obliging to us. 
Through the old city gate we enter Nist, 
the coachman leading the way. Genuine 
Spanish streets, isolated houses. Every- 
thing is done in the open door-ways and 
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in front of the houses. All filth, stinking 
or not, is thrown at once in the street. 
The only clean creature amid all this filth 
is the self-washing cat, which here appears 
to have reached a perfectly good under- 
standing with the dogs. In the occupa- 
tions of the families we are everywhere 
reminded of the habits of our primitive 
fathers in their native forests. 

We peeped into a little school; a genial- 
looking, yellow, old colored person, who 
was evidently the principal, was harrowing 
his tangled gray locks with a little stick. 
A simple, dirty apartment, filled with a pict- 
uresque young brood. A sort of ABC 
decorated the wall. Shortly afterward we 
met a young lady of six to seven years on 
the streets. She was being dragged tothis 
Temple of Wisdom by three elder sisters, 
and screaming lustily the while like a pig 
led to the slaughter. By means of our 
representations she was brought under the 
dominion of the rod, which the old colored: 
person still wielded. At the corner of a 
street we saw the Stock Exchange. The 
merchants presented the appearance of 
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WE PRESENT BIRTHDAY OFERINGS TO THREE FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 
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an opera troupe — genuine stage-heroes, 
with their artistically draped mantles, 
lined with red, green and yellow. How 
harmless appear our Hamburg stock-ex- 
change heroes in comparison! What are 
they possibly trading in? They do not 
converse, but stand opposite each other, 
the finger before the nose, and making 
and licking cigarettes. Now came the 
market hail, with its ample mixture of in- 
numerable tempting fruits and curious 
Mediterranean creatures, such as any self- 
respecting German housekeeper would re- 
fuse to admit to her pan or her pot, just 
as my esteemed grandmother rejected the 
frogs which I had learned to appreciate 
in the South. Outside in the suburbs 
we visited the arena and inspected the 
paraphernalia ef bull-fighting. The old 
arena woman described the last fight for 
our edification, and pointed out the spot 
where the bull fell, and where the bandil- 
leros, hard pressed by the beast, sprang 
over the enclosure, barely escaping with 
their lives. ‘The staff and saddle and 


the ornamental paper staff of the com- 
batants were on exhibition in the ante- 
room, where were also the sleighs and 
harness of the four mules which drew the 
carcass out after the combat. 


What a 


THE INSPECTOR. 


pity that we 
have nosuch 
exhibitions! | \, 
There is one 
very much 
frequented 
by the Eng- 
lish in Gib- 
raltar, with 
accommoda- 
tions for 10,- 
persons 
in the thea- 
tre. In the 
im mediate 
neighbor- 
hood are pic- 
turesque lit- 
tle straw huts 
shaded by gi- 
gantic aloes 
and cacti, 
bedecked 
with fiery red 
flowers. 

In the sand of this artistically ideal 
scene a group of naked children, cats, 
dogs, chicken, geese and a colony of little 
pigs were disporting themselves with humor 
and thorough enjoyment of life, while in- 
describable products of the laundry be- 
decked the cactus-trees on all hands. We 
had nowarrived at the arena and our coach- 
man contemplated withthoughtful mien the 
scene of the last fight in which the steer 
had _ killed a horse in seven minutes. We 
made our way to Europa Point, a journey 
of fairy-like beauty in the delightful 
weather; good roads, wonderful vegeta- 
tion unlike anything we had expected, 
officers’ houses covered with ornamental 
work, well-built soldiers’ houses, and to 
cap all, a commanding view of the sea. 
Here too dwells the last remnant of mon- 
keys in Europe. Glancing seaward over 
the waters blue and full in tone beyond 
anything I had ever seen, we descry a 
bark under full sail, as large as those seen 
in Hamburg. The light-tower of Europa 
Point, standing on a rugged rocky cliff 
stretching into the sea, whose waters re- 
flect the glowing sunlight which lights up 
the contour of the African continent low 
down on the horizon, the whole forming a 
panorama of majestic beauty. The fabled 
Orient must indeed be beautiful if it can 
offer anything to surpass this. 


OUR YOUNGEST PASSENGER 
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THE PILOT-BOAT IN TOW. 

The whole English force was assembled 
on an immense plateau in the background 
of the Spanish theatre, making a display 
of martial grandeur such as the pencil of 
the artist could never do full justice to. 
I went about and inquired the prices of 
board and lodging, contemplating a return 
and a possible stay of two or three weeks. 
Ten shillings, English, a day, eight shillings 
a day if one stayed a few weeks, was the 


reply. I hired a boat with Spanish crew 
and made a sketching excursion along the 
coast. Nothing within the boundaries of the 
“ Nest ” could be sketched without special 
permission of the commanding officer. Re- 
turned on board, I commenced a water- 
color sketch of the whole panorama, but 
could not finish it before dusk. Three or 
four other artists were also of the party. 
The sunset was something glorious and 
called every pencil on board into requisi- 
tion. Gradually the sunset hues disap- 
peared in darkness relieved by athousand 
gleaming lights from the town and on the 
rocks, forming a brilliant illumination, to 
which, after a time, the moon, rising be- 
hind the hill, contributed her soft rays, 
which gleamed tremulously on the waters. 
The coal-barges have electric lights. Our 
search-light is also in action and lights 
up the coal-heavers on our promenade- 
deck, on which since midday Africans and 
Spaniards have erected a many-colored 
bazaar. There was trading and gesticulat- 
ing, the fingers aiding, and of course much 
outcry and laughter. Nearly every one 
bought something. I purchased a Moorish, 
red leather, richly embroidered travelling- 
bag to adorn my studio. The band played 
the while lustily. At dinner we had dis- 
tinguished guests from the fort. At mid- 
night we steamed out into the Medi- 


NEAR THE ANCHOR. 
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terranean, which was as smooth as the 
Aister at Hamburg. 

Thursday, January 29, 1891.—Smooth 
se2, warm air, and a balmy blue heaven. 
We sailed in sight of the Spanish coast. 
Malaga in the distance. We were so far 
off the land that one could only now and 
then make out some fallen watch-tower or 
other ruin by aid of our field-glasses. We 
had, however, a very picturesque view of 
the whole coast-line, with its bays and over- 
hanging mountains, affording historical 
reminiscences of the years 1490-91. The 
snow-fields of the Sierra Nevada gleamed 
softly in the sunshine. The band played 
“Carmen” and “Preciosa” in brilliant 
style. Glorious weather for work or easy 
self-indulgence; one hardly knew which he 
most desired. However, I pointed my 
pencil, for there was no movement of the 
ship to disturb me, so lightly whirled the 
machinery and so calm was the sea. The 
photographic section was also actively en- 
gaged in directing its broadsides upon the 
distant coast. Every one felt completely 
at home on board. It was as though we 
had never led any other life from childhood 
up. TheSaxonsand Berliners sought even 
to train themselves in nautical science. In 
such delightful weatherevery one felt that 
seamanship was his natural vocation. In- 
vigorated by the sea air, we ate three times 
a day voraciously; but even then the hos- 
pitable stewards were not satisfied, and 
continued to press their good things on us. 
Life cannot be better in heaven; of that I 
am quite convinced. Evening, an incom- 
parable sunset. At 6 o’clock Cape Pelos. 
After dinner, beer-concert, with pot-pourris 
for vocal and table-clapping accompani- 
ment. 

Friday, January 30, 1891.—In the early 
morning Mallorca, the principal island of 
the Balearic group, was on our starboard 
beam. A tremendously (hellishly in the 
original) big island, with snow on the 
mountain-peaks. I make an accurate sketch 
of its contour. Weare, however, so far 
off that the effect is only that of a sil- 
houette. On the other side lies the Span- 
ish coast of Valencia and Barcelona. There 
is much writing to-day of news to be sent 
forward from Genoain the morning. ‘The 
band plays the “ Huguenots.” Atir A.M. 
there was, in the after-saloon,a great gather- 
ing of singers, songstresses and solo play- 
ers on every earthly instrument, to arrange 
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a concert for the benefit of the firemen and 
sailors. There was a great debate in the 


THE FIRST ENGINEER. 


evening among the passengers as to 
whether it should be Damascus or Smyrna. 
The voting had been about equal at the 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL TRAVELLER. 
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THE PILOT ON THE CAPTAIN’S BRIDGE. 


afternoon discussion, and I was appointed 
to arrange a meeting. I followed the ex- 
ample of the trumpeter in “ Lohengrin,” 
and blew a shrill blast. Director Ballin 
then made known that both cities should 
be assaulted, an announcement which was 
received with cheers, the English and 
Americans joining with a “ Hip—hip— 
hurrah!” 

The moon rose picturesquely behind the 


clouds. Far away on the larboard beam 
gleamed the lights of the French coast. 

Saturday, Jan. 31, 1891.—In the early 
morning we coasted the Riviera. The 
Alps gleamed rosy and violet in the morn- 
ing sun. Thick clouds, however, hung 
over Genoa, and we soon encountered a 
heavy land shower. It is still wintry here. 
The pilot steamer comes alongside. We 
are soon at anchor. ‘The entrance to 
Genoa, even in this weather, is magnificent. 
Accompanied by friend Lange I went 
ashore, visited the Trattoria in the Carlo 
Felicie Theatre, drove to the grand Campo 
Santa, made many purchases, telegraphed 
home, and then we lost our way in the pictu- 
resque, narrow streets. Rescued ourselves 
by the aid of adroschky which took us to 
the harbor, where we engaged an old 
pirate who, in his striped green boat, 
rowed us tothe Auguste Victoria. What 
a tumult on board! About a hundred 
fresh passengers have joined us. Never 
mind, everything will soon fall into its old 
place. During dinner we glided imper- 
ceptibly to sea. Some of the passengers 
were hardly able to credit the fact that we 
are actually steaming away over the broad 
bosom of the Mediterranean. They 
thought they were still anchored in Genoa 
harbor. The machinery worked beauti- 
fully. The chief engineer, Neupert, kept 
it well greased. 

Sunday, Feb. 1, 1891.—Calm, sunny sea. 
Our course is far from land, and neither 
mainland nor island is in sight. We pa- 
tiently let the dear sun shine on our necks, 


THE PILOT-BOAT IN THE BAY OF GENOA. 
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as we peer down into the blue water. 
Only a few steamboats and sailing 
ships, apparently bound for Levorno, 
in sight. At the beer-concert in the 
evening, great uproar. Stromboli 
in sight. Every one on the look- 
out. Gradually accustoming  our- 
selves to the darkness, we make out 
a dark mountain-chain. It is the fire- 
vomiting Stromboli, which for thou- 
sands of years has furnished a gratis 
light-tower to the roving seafarer. 
Every fifteen minutes it belches forth 
fire and flame. We witnessed it many 
times, every one cheering lustily 
while it lasted. During the night we 
passed through the Straits of Mes- 
sina; we shall pass them by daylight 
on our return. 

Monday, Feb. 2, 18 91.—In the 
morning the snow-clad mountains of 


Southern Italy appeared like light tic 


clouds in the heavens; they soon dis- 
appear and ave shall probably see 
little more of land until we reach 
Egypt. In the evening, by way of reliev- 
ing monotony, concerted action was taken 
for the inauguration of a Reinfall-art ex- 


THE PILOT. 


mated 


THE DOCTOR GIVES SOME ADVICE WITH HIS MEDICINE. 


hibition for the benefit of the widows’ box 
on board. With an assortment of the 
simplest exhibits the affair was soon ar- 
ranged and opened in the second cabin, 
with music and a display of flags. The 
pecuniary result (the chief thing) was 
splendid, for all the young ladies under- 
took the sale of the lottery tickets. By 
the most amiable system of piracy they 
realized nine hundred marks on the sale 
of a thousand fifty-pfennige (half-mark) 
tickets, a result so satisfactory that we 
made the admission free. ‘The principal 
prize fell to number 914. The promoters 
kept somewhat in the background at first, 
but were soon encouraged to step forward 
by the favorable reception of the public. 


“ EXHIBITION AND LOTTERY OF ‘INSTAN- 
TANEOUS VIEWS,’ TAKEN UP TO DATE 
BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION ON 
BOARD THE Augusta Victoria, DURING 
HER VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
“ The achievements of our section in the 

reproduction cf landscape and genre have, 

in consequence of the glorious weather, 
so far exceeded our expectations, that we 
regard it as our duty to withhold them no’ 
longer from the inspection of our fellow- 
passengers, especially of those who, to our 
regret, joined us only in Genoa.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1891.—It has become 
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“THE LIGHTHOUSE AT ALEXANDRIA COMES INTO SIGHT.” 


remarkably cool. From Candia nothing 
but faint, dim outlines visible. Every one 
is occupied in writing letters, in anticipa- 
tion of our arrival in Alexandria in the 
morning. The smoking-saloon is full of 
writers, and the steward has enough to do 
to furnish writing materials. A great num- 
ber of new chess-playing parties has also 
been formed since leaving Genoa. 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1891.—The Egyp- 
tian pilot came on board this morning. 
His sail-boat with two men in pump pants 
is made fast to our starboard side. After 
awhile the rope broke, and the brown 
fellows had to sail home alone. The light- 
house of Alexandria comes in sight. 
Soon afterward we steam into the harbor, 
where we are at once surrounded by 
countless pirates eagerto tear us in pieces 


THE QUARTERMASTER. 


and make away with our baggage. Our 
blond coolies on the ship’s ladders strike 


“MONTROUS FISHES.” 


the boldest on the head. All the passen- 
gers are on deck with hand pack in hand 
ready to disembark. 

The first passengers were almost torn 
in pieces, but we all happily got ashore 
without loss of life. In the harbor close 
to our boat monstrous fishes ten or twelve 
feet long were capering in the sunshine. 
The customs and passport inspection was 
merely nominal ; officials all very courte- 
ous. As Cook provided no carriages and 
did not concern himself about us, before 
evening when our special started for Cairo, 
we hired one to take us about Alexandria, 

We visited the Bazaar, the Pillars of 
Pompey, a coffee-house and one of the 
better-class dance-houses. Elegant streets 
and miserabie barracks. Everywhere palms 
are seen, and famished dogs, heaps of 
rubbish, beautiful monuments, gas-lights, 
donkeys, camels, long-eared sheep, poultry, 
oxen and men and women from the Arabian 
Nights. We wound up with a little dinner 
at the Restaurant Grand Bretagne with 
Viennese maidens as waitresses. At six 
o’clock we started by Cook’s special train 
to ride to Cairo. At first through all sorts 
of Fellah villages, caravans, desert sands, 
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“WE ARE SURROUNDED BY COUNTLESS PIRATES.” | 
| 


with their naked legs, crossing the rails ; 


wide expanses of water, forests of palm, 
Nile boats with their sails in the distance, 


youngsters bestriding and pushing donkeys 


DISEMBARKING AT ALEXANDRIA. 
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At last we reach Cairo, and are quickly 
taken to our several hotels. I was sent to 


AROUND POMPEY’S COLUMN. 


then a glowing sunset, and then night, 
when, freezing with cold, we crouch in the 
corners of the miserable Egyptian cars. 
There were three stoppages, picturesque, 
lonely stations. At the Perrows we saw 
several bandit-looking Arabs, cowering 


IN A BAZAAR. 


the Hotel Khedival and was soon seated 


with cold, for a sharp wind was blowing. at supper at the ¢adb/e-ad’hote. 


THE STREETS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
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ENERAL NELSON A. MILES, who 

by the retirement of General John 
M. Schofield, on September 29th, became 
senior officer of the army, with head- 
quarters in Washington, isin many ways a 
remarkable man; but the most remark- 
able thing about him in the eyes of military 
men, is that he should have risen to the 
highest command in the army, as at pres- 
ent constituted, without being a graduate 
of West Point. The generals on both 
sides who achieved enduring fame during 
the rebellion were graduates of that insti- 
tution, and after the restoration of peace 
it was not supposed that any save West 
Pointers would stand much chance of 
rising to high command. With the army 
on a peace footing, promotion would take 
its regular course, and officers would have 
little or no chance to distinguish themselves 
in active service. 


But General Miles’ greatest successes: 


have been achieved since the war and 
without the benefit of the severe military 
training with which the United States 
Government prepares its officers for the 
army. There is supposed to be a preju- 
dice in army circles against any man who 
has not gone through the regular course at 
the West Point Academy. Difficulties are 
believed to be thrown in the way of ad- 
vancement of volunteer soldiers, and the 
West Pointers are by many thought to keep 
the good things among themselves. But 
the career of General Miles does not show 
this to beso. With many of the qualities 
of a great commander, he has risen to the 
top by natural force of character, and if he 
had graduated from West Point instead of 
going into the service as a volunteer soldier, 
he would be no higher than he is at pres- 
ent. 

General Miles was a very young man 


when the war broke out, but he promptly 


volunteered and his record was a gallant 
one. He was born August 8, 1839, at 
Westminster, Mass., and educated in the 
district schools and in the local academy. 
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BY EDWARD HILDANE, 


When sixteen years of age, he left home 
and took a place as a salesman ina Boston 
store. An innate love of military affairs 
led him in 1860 to join with other young 
men an organization that received military 
instruction from an old French military 
officer in Boston. As a result he was well 
up in tactics when the war broke out, and, 
although a comparative youth, was ap- 
pointed to command. 

The first record against his name in the 
Army Register reads: “Capt., Mass. Inf., 
Sept., 61.” With the Twenty-second Mas- 
sachusetts he joined the Army of the Poto- 
mac and served throughout the Peninsular 
campaign. Appointed an aide to General 
O. O. Howard, he promptly distinguished 
himself at Fair Oaks. General Howard 
in his official report says that “ Lieutenant 
Miles, A. D. C., commanded the left wing 
of the Eighty-first Pennsylvania in a man- 
ner to my entire satisfaction and approval. 
He was wounded in the foot.” The battles 
of Allen’s Farm, Savage’s Station, Glen- 
dale and Malvern Hill followed. General 
Caldwell, who commanded the brigade, 
praised him highly in his official report. 
When the gallantry of Colonel Barlow 
caused him to be promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, after Antietam, Colonel 
Miles was, in his turn, promoted to be 
colonel of the Sixty-first New York. He 
had reached this high command when less 
than two months beyond the age of twenty- 
two. In the battle of Fredericksburg 
Colonel Miles was wounded in the neck. 
The successor of Burnside in command of 
the Army of the Potomac was Hooker, 
who, in the beginning of May, 1863, fought 
the battle of Chancellorsville. Again 
Colonel Miles in that engagement per- 
formed most valuable service, at a crit- 
ritical point, in a critical moment. In 
his official report of the engagement, 
General Hancock highly praised Colonel 
Miles. On the following morning—Sun- 
day, May 3—a rifle-ball at short range 
struck Colonel Miles on the plate of 
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his belt and glanced down through the 
groin into his left leg. But for the plate 
it would have gone through him. He was 
taken from the field, and before he could 
recover from this third wound received 
within a year the battle of Gettysburg had 
been fought. This was the. only great 
battle of the Army of the Potomac in 
which he was absent from his command. 
When, after the close of the war, he re- 
ceived the brevet of brigadier-general in 
the regular army, it was for “gallant and 
meritorious services in the battle of 
Chancellorsville.” 

In the battle of Spottsylvania, which 
followed, General Miles was still more 
hotly engaged. In the famous attack on 
the salient, Barlow formed his division in 
two lines, Brooks’ and Miles’ brigades being 
in the first line. The attack was made 
with great success on the morning of May 
12, after two days of preliminary fighting, 
and the Confederate intrenchments were 
carried, with the capture of Johnson’s 
division, several thousand strong, and 
about twenty pieces of artillery and thirty 
colors. Reinforcements were moved up, 
and a series of bloody assaults was made 
by Lee throughout the day in the effort to 
recover the lost ground. A mute witness 
of this prolonged and deadly struggle, one 
of the most desperate and sanguinary in 
the war, is now in the War Department at 
Washington. It is the stump of an oak 
tree twenty-two inches in diameter, literally 
cut down by musket-balls. The brevet 
commission of major-general inthe regular 
army, which General Miles received in 
1867, was for “gallant and meritorious 
service in the battle of Spottsylvania. ’ 

It would be a long task to describe in 
detail the distinguished services rendered 
by General Miles throughout the campaign 
in Virginia during the years 1864 and 186s, 
until the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 
But an exception must be made in noting 
his peculiarly valuable conduct at Reams’ 
Station. There, at a critical juncture, the 
enemy carried a portion of the Union in- 
trenchments, and the result would have 
been more disastrous, as General Hancock 
says, “but for the steadiness of a part of 
the First Division and the fine conduct of 
its commander, General Miles,” who suc- 
ceeded in rallying a small force of the 
Sixty-first New York and, forming a line 
at right angles with the breastworks, swept 
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off the enemy, and retook McKnight’s 
guns and a considerable portion of his 
own line. General Miles afterward of- 
fered to retake all the breastworks he had 
previously held. 

For this brilliant exploit he received the 
brevet commission of major-general of 
volunteers, dated from the day of the 
battle, August 25, 1864, the brevet being 
for “highly meritorious and distinguished 
conduct throughout the campaign, and 
particularly for gallantry and valuable 
services in the battle of Reams’ Station.” 
It will be observed that at that time he 
was commanding the division. In the 
closing operations of the war, including 
the action at White Oak Ridge and the 
pursuit of Lee, General Miles also dis- 
tinguished himself, and, indeed, he had 
become more and more skilful, with ex- 
perience, up to the very end of the war. 
He is one of the very few officers now on 
the active list who have received a full 
commission for specific distinguished ser- 
vice, his commission as brigadier-general 
of volunteers being for ‘distinguished 
services during the recent battles of the 
Old Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court- 
House.” 

When he left the volunteer service, Gen- 
eral Mil.s was in considerable doubt with 
regard to the future. The Government 
was not ungrateful, but offered him 
continued position in the army. A host 
of admirers, however, in Massachusetts 
urged him to throw off his uniform and 
enter political life. A plan was even 
offered by which the way should be speed- 
ily opened for him to represent his native 
State in the United States Senate. He 
weighed the considerations on both sides 
carefully, and tightened his grasp upon his 
sword. The result showed the wisdom of 
his decision. For it so chanced that Gen- 
eral Miles, in leaving the volunteer service, 
was only stepping across the threshold of 
his military career. He was at once ap- 
pointed to a colonelcy in the regular army 
at the head of the Fortieth Infantry, a 
colored regiment, brought into existence 
by the Act of Congress of July 26, 1866, 
for the reorganization of the army. He 
served in North Carolina through the re- 
construction period, and when the army 
was again reorganized in 1869, he was 
transferred as colonel to the Fifth United 
States Infantry, one of the oldest regiments 
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in the service, its record reaching back to 
1812. General Miles soon figured con- 
spicuously as an Indian fighter. The 
western frontier was in those days the seat 
of constant Indian warfare, and Miles 
plunged into the very heart of it. In 1874 
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‘Miles asked and obtained permission of 


the War Department to transport his regi- 
ment to the region of the Yellowstone, 
with the purpose of going in pursuit of the 
victorious Sioux, who, with their allies of 
northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, were 


GEN. NELSON A. MILES. 


the Interior Department applied to the 
War Department “to punish the hostile In- 
dians wherever found,” and before the end 
of the year Colonel Miles, with four com- 
panies of the Fifth Infantry and eight of 
the Sixth Cavalry, had inflicted exemplary 
punishment upon the Kiowas, Comanches 
and Cheyennes, in southern Kansas. 
When the news of Custer’s death and 
Terry’s retreat reached the East, General 


reported to number some four thousand 
warriors. It might seem to the uninitiated 
civilian like a Quixotic scheme to send one 
regiment of foot soldiers after a lot of In- 
dians mounted on fat ponies, proud with 
their recent success of repulsing two thou- 
sand United States troops, and fresh from 
annihilating five companies of crack caval- 
ry under command of the famous Custer. 
But Miles was permitted to go. 
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The regiment arrived at the mouth of 
Tongue River, where it empties into the 
Yellowstone, late in the fall, and proceeded 
at once to erect a cantonment of log-cabins 
as a garrison. At the same time, however, 
while some of the soldiers were hewing 
logs and erecting cabins, others were fed 
out on the trail of Sitting Bull’s army. The 
Indians, to avoid punishment in retaliation 
for Custer’s death had retired into the “Bad 
Lands,” north of the Yellowstone, where 
they felt secure from pursuit, and where 
they were within easy reaching distance of 
the buffalo winter ranges. The “Bad 
Lands” might stop cavalry, as they often 
had done, but Miles and his foot-soldiers 
refused to recognize their impassability. 
The most rugged gulches and yawning 
abysses were crossed by the infantry, 
carrying the cargoes of the train across on 
their backs ; the wagons were taken apart, 
and similariy carried over, one piece at a 
time, by the men. Slowly but steadily the 
unrelenting infantry and the unwieldy- 
looking mule teams followed up the trail 
in defiance of all precedents in Indian war- 
fare. Scouts were kept out ahead, and the 
general had daily knowledge of the move- 
ments of the Indians, from camp to camp, 
and full reports of their councils and pow- 
wows. All that autumn the Sioux were thus 
pursued, until they admitted that “the 
white chief was levelling down the Bad 
Lands,” and they would have to leave their 
old stronghold and seek a refuge among 
strangers. General Miles sent them word, 
by prisoners taken from time to time, that 
they would either have to fight or leave 
the country. They chose the latter alter- 
native, and went into the Northwest Terri- 
tory, under the protection of the Dominion. 
There they remained until they were fairly 
driven by hunger to come into Fort Bu- 
ford and surrender, craving peace and par- 
don, about two years later. 

Driving Sitting Bull and his warriors 
across the line was only the beginning of 
the work performed by the Fifth Infantry 
under Miles that winter. Taking a brief 
rest to recuperate his foot-sore soldiers at 
the cantonment, they started up Powder 
River to attack Crazy Horse and his band 
in their quarters on Wolf Mountain. The 
snow was knee-deep and the cold extreme. 
The men’s feet were wrapped in gunny- 
bags as a protection against the frost, but 
in spite of all precautions some of them 


crippled. 


It was necessary in this 
expedition to cross and recross Powder 
River fifty-five times, going up and return- 
ing down, and each time the ice had to be 
broken for the cattle, which would not 
draw the wagons over untila road through 
the ice had been made for them. The 
mule. teams had been worn out in the pur- 
suit of Sitting Bull. On such occasions 
General Miles would ride into the river, 
his horse breaking a narrow passage 
through, and cross and recross until an 
opening would be made of sufficient width 
to permit the passage of the teams. When 
one horse became exhausted and chilled 
with this dreadful work, he would take a 
fresh mount and go at it again. 

In this manner the Fifth reached Wolf 
Mountain, Crazy Horse’s stronghold. A 
fight ensued, fhe men lying in the snow 
while loading and firing, and as might be 
expected under such a leader and with 
such a regiment, the Indians were totally 
defeated. There was some killing on both 
sides, but Crazy Horse and the greater 
number of his warriors and families were 
taken prisoners and carried to the canton- 
ment at Tongue River. But this did not 
end the work. Before the spring freshets 
from melting snows had run out of the 
mountain streams, General Miles and the 
Fifth were off up the Rosebud, on one of 
the tributaries of which Lame Deer and 
his band were surprised, with the usual re- 
sults. Lame Deer was killed by a soldier 
for shooting point-blank, within twenty 
paces, at Miles after the surrender, but the 
greater number of his warriors became 
prisoners. They also were taken to Tongue 
River. 

In 1877 trouble occurred between the 
whites and the Nez Perces, on Clearwater, 
in Idaho. General Howard, with all the 
available forces of the Department of the 
Columbia, started up Snake River to punish 
them. Under the ever-to-be-admired lead- 
ership of Chief Joseph they made their 
way across flooding rivers and rugged 
mountains, with their wives and children 
and all their worldly effects, with Howard 
hot upon the trail, having all the best ap- 
pliances of modern war, and none of the 
domestic impediments which loaded Joseph 
down. During the day the Indians pushed 
toward the summit of the mountain. 
During the night they stole Howard’s 
horses, and so they escaped from him over 
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the main range of the Rockies, and Howard 
returned down Snake River. News of that 
wonderful flight of the Nez Perces was 
telegraphed east and west; but General 
Miles, at the mouth of the Tongue River, 
anticipated the telegraph. He consulted 


some other braves were killed. The main 
body of the Nez Perces went prisoners to 
Tongue River. 

In 1878 General Howard made another 
fruitless pursuit after Indians, this time the 
Bannocks. ‘The result was similar to that 


ki 


GEN. JOHN M. SCHOFIELD 


his maps, and calculated where Chief 
Joseph would cross the Upper Missouri, 
and the route he would take toward the 
Northwest Territory. He telegraphed to 
the Department for permission to cross 
the Missouri, which bounded his district 
on the north, and started. The result is 
known. Chief Joseph and most of his 
warriors were captured; White Bird and 


of the previous year. The Bannocks elud- 
ed Howard, but were intercepted by Miles, 
and the survivors were taken to ‘Tongue 
River. A year later General Miles pursued 
and defeated in the National Park a party 
of Bannocks, who were seeking to ex- 
change the rocky fastnesses of Idaho for 
the grassy buffalo grounds of Montana. 
He passed that winter in the East, as a 
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member of the Army Equipment Board, 
returning to Montana in May, 1879. In 
the latter part of June he made a recon- 
noissance in force north of the Missouri, 
and broke up the illicit traffic in arms and 
ammunition by which the hostile savages 
were kept supplied by unscrupulous per- 
sons through the agency of a large party 
of Red River half-breeds. In 1880 he was 
tendered a commission brigadier-gen- 
eral. For atime he hesitated between ac- 
cepting that rank in “the line” or taking 
the vacant staff position, with similar rank, 
of chief signal officer, which, it was hinted, 
was open to him, and which he decided to 
decline. 

After his promotion General Miles was 
for several years in command of the De- 
partment of the Columbia, until in 1885 he 
was transferred to that of the Missouri. In 
1886, when the renegade Geronimo was 
terrorizing Arizona with his Apache fiends, 
Miles was sent to replace General Crook in 
the hunt after the redskins. He succeeded, 
as usual, and on November 8, 1887, the 
citizens of Arizona presented him with a 
magnificent sword in token of their grati- 
tude. He was afterward assigned to the 
command of the Division of the Pacific, 
and in April, 1890, on the death of General 
Crook, he was promoted to major-general, 
with headquarters at Chicago. That winter 
he corralled and disarmed the Dakota 
“ ghost dancers ”’ at Pine Ridge, since which 
time there have been no Indian distur- 
bances requiring his attention. A still more 
signal example of his admirabie union of 
sound judgment and vigorous action, lead- 
ing to the happiest results, was his conduct 
of affairs in the labor riots at Chicago, in 
the summer of 1894. This is too fresh in 
popular remembrance to require detailed 
description. 

Such is the record of the officer who, as 
senior major-general, succeeds General 
Schofield in command of the army. He 
has occupied his present grade more than 
five years, having been made a brigadier- 
general December 15, 1880, and a major- 
general April 5, 1890, while he has nearly 
nine years of active service in prospect 
before his retirement for age. 

During the past year General Miles has 
been in command of the Department of 
the Atlantic, with headquarters at Gov- 
ernor’s Island. It was there I sought him 
out one afternoon not long ago, and tried 


to get him to talk about his military career; 
but, while he was willing to talk upon 
almost every other subject, of himself he 
would say nothing beyond the shortest of 
all possib'e answers to my inquiries. He 
appeared to be incapable of dilating at any 
length upon his own exploits. I asked 
him what he thought was the hottest en- 
gagement that he wasever in. He replied, 
“ Spottsylvania.” After that engagement 
was over, the ground, in front of what is 
called the angle of that engagement, for a 
long distance was literally covered with 
dead bodies, so that one could not step 
without treading upon dead men. An oak 
tree, two feet in diameter, stood directly 
in the line of the most murderous fire of 
that day, and if it had not been for his 
dexterity, one of the aids of General Miles 
would have been killed by the falling of 
the tree. The stump of this tree, as be- 
fore stated, is now in the Museum of the 
Ordnance Bureau of the War Department. 

I asked General Miles to explain to me 
the courage which keeps men up in the 
face of sucha fire as that which was poured 
down upon our men at Spottsylvania, when 
they charged in solid masses forty deep 
literally into the jaws of death. His reply 
was a very simple one—“ Discipline first, 
then pride and patriotism.” The discipline 
is for those whom nothing else would sus- 
tain, for under the rules of war the man 
who deserts the field in the face of the 
enemy is punishable with death. Pride 
and patriotism sustain the best class. The 
rigid discipline of monarchies, however, 
cannot be maintained under a republic. 
During the late war many thousands de- 
serted where hundreds were punished. 
During the Franco-Prussian War there were 
only one hundred and sixty deserters from 
the German army; but with that army was 
also the emperor, who is the supreme au- 
thority. Punishments decreed by him were 
swift and summary. Every deserter who 
was captured was shot; none were par- 
doned. This illustration was merely given 
by the general to show the effectiveness 
of a perfect discipline in holding up an 
army. 

In the course of our conversation I 
asked General Miles, apropos of the recent 
trouble with the Bannocks, what were his 
views regarding the frequent differences 
between the Indians and the Indian agents. 

“T think the troubles you refer to are the 
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logical result of the system of appointing 
Indian agents now and for some time past 
in vogue,” was the reply. “I do not care 
to be quoted as criticising any one,” con- 
tinued General Miles, “ but will simply say 
that the President of the United States has 
the authority to designate officers of the 
army, men who have had fifteen to twenty- 
five years’ experience with the Indians, all 
of them colonels if he chooses, to act as 
Indian agents; and how much better such 
men would manage affairs than some poli- 
tician who has probably never seen an In- 
dian, and who probably at the longest 
does not expect to hold the position more 
than through one administration, I leave 
you to infer. The Indians know what kind 
of men most of the agents are, believe that 
they are among them for the purpose of 
robbing them, and hence rebel occasionally 
at the injustice of their treatment. 

“ Considering that they are savages so- 
_ called,” General Miles continued, “it is 
quite surprising how bright some of the 
Indians are. For instance, they under- 
stand the topography of a country that 
they are at all familiar with remarkably 
well, and excel in the a! “iity to conceal 
their tracks when passing through a <er- 
tain locality. They are crafty, cunning, 
and if they only had mechanical skill and 
could handle tools sufficiently well to make 
knives and guns, they would be an ex- 
tremely formidable class of people, indeed. 
As it is, they understand clearly enough 
that in this respect the white man has a 
great advantage over them, and they 
naturally regret it very much. They look 
upon the whites as a class of grasping, 
money-making, unscrupulous interlopers, 
and arealways apprehensive that the white 
man will get the best of them ina bargain.” 

“Are they gifted with foresight to any 
considerable degree?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” responded the general. “In 
councils and treaties they manifest quite a 
good deal of that quality, and endeavor 
to secure all the rights and privileges 
possible for themselves and their people. 
The Indians are great people to counsel 
and advise together. Indeed, everything 
is determined by counsel. If a chief is 
thinking about going on a hunt, or on the 
war-path, he will call around him five or 
six braves, and the matter will be exhaust- 
ively discussed. Then, perhaps, each of 
those who have been at the council will in 
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turn call half a dozen other members of 
the tribe around him to have a pow-wow. 
In this manner the scheme, whatever it 
may be, goes clear through the tribe, and 
every member of the same has his say 
about it. 

“Then, as an orator the Indian excels, 
and this is largely due to the fact that the 
young men early in life see that the man 
who has the most persuasive eloquence at 
his command is the one who very frequent- 
ly is the most influential man in his tribe, 
even more so than the hereditary chiefs. 
Hence the young men cultivate the art of 
oratory, and some of them become very 
eloquent. Most of their similes and fig- 
ures of speech, as you have doubtless 
noticed, are drawn from nature, and they 
are especially fond of referring to the 
murmuring of the waters, the sighing of 
the wind, the waving of the grass, etc. 
They have their own ideas and rules of 
propriety and etiquette, one of which, 
mentioned in an article written by Ben- 
jamin Franklin over a hundred years ago, 
is never to interrupt others while they are 
speaking, and to observe absolute silence 
for some time after a speaker has con- 
cluded. 

““T remember one time, at a council that 
I held with about one hundred and fifteen 
chiefs in the Yellowstone, how very much 
impressed I was with this rule of the In- 
dians. I had stated my terms, which were 
simply for them to surrender and return 
to the agencies, in a brief speech not more 
than ten minutes long, and then sat down. 
The minutes passed by, and not one of 
the Indians made a move or uttered a 
word, but they all sat as still and silent as 
a party of ghosts. I was beginning to 
feel a little apprehensive, for much de- 
pended upon the answer I should receive 
to the terms I had laid down, when I 
happened to think of what Benjamin 
Franklin had written of the peculiar trait 
of the Indians in maintaining silence for 
quite a time after a speaker had subsided, 
and was somewhat reassured by the 
thought. Finally, Little Chief, a stalwart 


six-footer, arose from his seat with a 
buffalo-robe thrown around him, and in- 
stead of loosening his collar, as you have 
seen some public speakers do when pre- 
paring to make the greatest effort of their 
lives, he went to work and deliberately 
pulled his shirt off over his head. Then, 
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with his buffalo-robe thrown around his 
shoulders like the toga of a Roman senator, 
the scar of the sun-dance shining on his 
muscular, bronze-colored arms and chest, 
his massive, clean-cut features standing 
out like a cameo, he presented a most 
striking and impressive figure as he began 
his oration. He talked at considerable 
length and with considerable ingenuity, 
and at last concluded by accepting my 
terms. ’ 

General Miles looks the soldier. He is 
slightly above medium height, with an 
erect, well-filled-out figure. His head is 
large, while every feature of his face indi- 
cates decision and character; there is nota 
weak line in it. His forehead is broad 
and high. His nose is a fierce Roman 
hook, under which is a long, drooping, 
military mustache. The rest of his face is 
smooth-shaven. His complexion is as 
fresh as that of an Englishman. ‘The ex- 
pression of frankness and manliness upon 


_and his absolute self-reliance. 


| AM NOT OLD. 


his face makes friends for him at once. 
He goes nowhere without making a pleas- 
ant impression. He is happily married 
and devoted to his family. His wife is a 
niece of General Sherman and a sister of 
Mrs. Don Cameron. General Miles is 
passionately fond of military science, but 
he is much more than a soldier. He has 
studied with care all the great problems of 
the time, and his views thereon are lumi- 
nous and instructive. Moreover, he has 
the happy faculty of always being able to 
say the right thing in the right way. His 
memory is remarkably retentive of what 
he sees in the line of his experience, and 
he is always ready with some apt illustra- 
tion to fit the subject under discussion. 
His most marked intellectual character- 
istics, doubtless, are his common sense 
All in all, 
he isa man of mark and one of whom 
his countrymen have just reason to be 
proud. 


| AM NOT OLD. 


BY LISA A. FLETCHER. 


AM not old, though others say it, 
And golden locks are turned to gray; 
I am not old, though years betray it, 
And far behind is left the May. 


*Tis not that Time hath left no traces 
Of griefs and sorrows manifold, 
*Tis not that only sunny places 
In looking backward I behold. 


’*Tis not that riches, fame cr pleasure 
Have left their touch upon the years, 
’Tis only this, a hidden treasure 
Plucked from the past, which soothes and cheers, 


That ever fresh the mind remaineth, 
Despite the years of care and ruth, 

And though the morning sunshine waneth, 
Still liveth on the heart of youth. 


Tis not by years that age is counted— 
Forever hearts may still be young; 

Long lives of grief and care surmounted, 
May leave the youth to which we clung! 
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HOUZEAU DE LA HAIE, PRESIDENT OF PEACE CONGRESS. 


THE LIBERTY BELL IN EUROPE. 


THE PeEAcE FLAG ITs MISSION. 


BY MARY FROST ORMSBY. 


* H OME and country” and native land 

never seem more dear to the 
patriot than when from its shores are 
wafted the messages of peace, and the 
symphony of Judea’s angel chorus is thus 
re-echoed through the ages, proclaiming. 
that the Prince of Peace reigneth in very 
truth. 

Such is the mission of the Liberty and 
Peace Bell. 

In the White City, on Lake Michigan, 
this wondrous bell, moulded out of 2200 
pieces of precious souvenir metals, was 
first made to peal with its grand melody of 
peace on July 4, 1893. 

By the touch of an electric button, 
while the Peace Flag and “Old Glory” 
floated out over the scene, the message of 


peace was sent, while thousands gazed and 
listened to the story that was thus passed 
from lip to lip of the people of many 
nations of the earth there assembled. 

The flags of different nations, swaying 
in the breeze from the roofs of the build- 
ings encircling the “Court of Honor,” 
seemed to be blending their prismatic 
colors in a rainbow of peace. 

It was the same Peace Flag that had 
been, in 1891, carried by the writer to the 
International Peace Congress in Rome, 
as a token of peace from the Human 
Freedom League of America, for which so- 
ciety the writer was a delegate. At that 
time there was a strain in the relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States, and this 
little messenger, presented to the congress, 
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told its potent lesson as it hung in the 
arms of the statue of the gladiator, where 
it was placed after being received by the 
president of the congress. 

The chairman of the Human Free- 
dom League wrote: “It required the 
persistent heart of a woman to do justice 
to this opportunity, and the work was well 
done!” Then, when the International 
Peace Congress was about to be assembled 
in Antwerp, the chairman of the Human 
Freedom League again appointed the 
writer to place in the hands of the pre- 
siding officer (who would govern the de- 
liberations of that body) a “Liberty and 
Peace Bell,” having within its composition 
not only a part of the dear old Liberty 
Bell of Indeperdence, but metals that 
were identified with many memorable ef- 
forts in behalf of liberty and progress. 

From the overflow metal of the Colum- 
bian Liberty Bell other Liberty Bells were 
cast, and to the writer was delegated the 
duty of presenting several of these bells 
on appropriate occasions in-Europe. The 
first bell was given to the International 
Peace Congress in Antwerp on the first 
morning of its session, held in the Royal 
Atheneum at Antwerp, Belgium, Septem- 
ber, 1894. The King of the Belgians 
personally interested himself in the ar- 
rangements for this congress. The Hon. 
Houzeau de La Haie had been appointed 
by His Majesty to hold the position of 
acting president. The discretion of King 
Leopold was most fully illustrated in this 
appointment. Twelve different nations 
were represented in that assemblage, gath- 
ered to discuss the abolition of war and 
the establishment of arbitration as an in- 
ternational method for the settlement of 
all difficulties. To deal with so many dif- 
ferent and differing types of national char- 
acter might have been a perplexing prob- 
lem for some, but Monsieur Houzeau de 
La Haie, M.P., was always equal to any 
occasion. 

It was just after King Leopold had sent 
a personal telegram of greeting to the 
congress that the writer, with appropriate 
remarks, presented to the congress, on 
behalf of the Human Freedom League 
of the United States, the beautiful sou- 
venir bell that had been given to her for 
this purpose, and, under her guardianship, 
had crossed the ocean in the steamer 
Paris. Most graciously did the presiding 


officer receive the gift; and gracefully 
alluding to the precious metals welded 
and moulded together in the bell, he said: 

“ Mrs. Ormsby, I experience a profound 
emotion in seeing on this table this bell, 
proving that the love of friends in the 
United States is consecrated to liberty and 
peace. I receive this in the name of the 
congress, with profound thanks, and beg 
of you, Mrs. Ormsby, to convey to the 
Columbian Liberty Bell Committee our 
warmest expressions of gratitude. We 
will place tnis in some safe place of de- 
posit and guard it with jealous care. We 
will use it at all future reunions. We will 
never permit it to be used at any time ex- 
cept to contribute to the work of human 
liberty and peace. I will sound it for the 
first time in this congress in Antwerp, situ- 
ated in this neutral territory. Thanks to 
our friends in America for this touching 
attention.” 

The president then caused the Flag of 
Peace of Belgium to be festooned from 
the same table and pendent from the same 
spot where he placed this Souvenir Lib- 
erty Bell. At the close of the congress 
President Houzeau de La Haie presented 
The Flag of Peace of Belgium to the 
writer, by her to be carried back here to 
the United States and to be given to 
the Human Freedom League. The 
opportunity to fulfil this commission was 
offered in April at the celebration of 
The Peace Day of America, held in the 
Municipal Hall of Philadelphia. Mr. Love, 
president of the Peace Society, the chair- 
man of the Human Freedom League (Mr. 
William O. McDowell), the mayor of the 
city,and many distinguished persons, were 
present. Thus the keynote of harmony 
rung in Belgium reverberated to the City of 
Brotherly Love in the United States, and 
the bell that rang out for the first time on 
the Scheldt resounded across the broad 
Atlantic. Under William Penn’s statue 
we seemed to catch the melody of that 
sweet refrain that will pervade the world 
when war shall be no more. 

The second bell was presented to Eng- 
land, being sent direct to Ambassador 
Bayard. Mr. Bayard asked the writer 
which place in England would be con- 
sidered most appropriate as an abiding- 
place for the gift. I told him that it 
was the wish of the chairman of the 
League that it should be given to the 
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THE EYE THAT WHISPERS LOVE. 


school nearest to Runnymede. Rugby 
being adjudged the one that held this 
relation to the birthplace of the Magna 
Charta, the souvenir bell accordingly is 
treasured there. 

The next presentation was one of 
marked interest. The writer desiring to 
present one to the town where her ances- 
tors had lived and her relations are still 
residing—the land having descended in 
their possession since 1688—asked the 
chairman, Mr. McDowell, if he would 
give her a souvenir bell for Londonderry, 
Ireland. Imagine her surprise when the 
reply came, ‘“ Yes, I will; my ancestors 
were also born there.” A _ bell was there- 
fore sent to the City Council and Lord 
Mayor of Londonderry. A grand celebra- 
tion, in which the leading citizens, includ- 
ing the Dean of the historic Derry Cathe- 
dral, city officers, lawyers, ministers, and 
mayor all joined, greeted the arrival of 
the bell. Whole columns of the news- 
papers devoted their space to praises of 
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the bell, and it is now, as the writer under- 
stands, in the municipal building of the 
grand old town. Another bell was given 
to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the 
report of the proceedings there not hav- 
ing yet reached the United States, cannot 
be included in this story. 

A souvenir Liberty Bell has also been 
presented through the writer to the new 
Belgian Parliament in order to commemo- 
rate the institution of universal suffrage 
in that kingdom. Monsieur La Fontaine, 
the secretary of the International Peace 
Congress, having been a candidate for 
the member of Parliament, the bell has 
been sent to him. It seems true that the 
words of Longfellow are to be realized in 
very truth which said: 


‘Down the dark future through long genera- 
tions, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, then 


cease, 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear the voice of Christ say peace.” 


THE EYE THAT WHISPERS LOVE. 


BY HENRY 


he say that eyes of blue are sweet— 
That eyes of brown ensnare; 
That eyes of black are dangerous 
As lion in his lair— 
But oh the eyes have other test 
Their beauty to approve; 
Give me, whate’er the color be, 
The eye that whispers love ! 


MANN. 


The love that nerves the toiler’s arm, 
That makes the soldier brave, 

The love that keeps the plighted troth, 
And follows to the grave : 

The love that guards us angel-like 
As round the world we rove— 

Give me, whate’er the color be, 
The eye that whispers love! 


Ah love that lightens every task, 
And eases every pain— 

Whose tender glance assures us that 
We have not plead in vain 

What mortal can resist the fire 
Enkindled from above 

Give me, whate'er the color be, 


The eve that whispers love ! 
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“TOLD HIM TO STAKE OUT HIS HOSS.” 
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THE LOST CREEK LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, “ THE POET-SCOUT.” 


was fully ten minutes after the time 
set for the opening when the club 


was called to order, the delay having been- 


occasioned by a severe coughing fit which 
attacked the president. In a husky voice 
he apologized for having delayed matters, 
and said he hoped the healing air of that 
delightful mountain retreat would, used in 
connection with cod-liver oil, soon allay 
the irritable nature of his remaining lung, 
and bulge his now warped chest out to its 
once fulness. He was gratified to be able 
to report that the fame of the club was 
fast spreading, reaching out its tentacles in 
every direction, and drawing to its hon- 
ored roll the names of kindred souls from 
the mining camps and ranches all over 
that end of the Territory As a deserved 
compliment to her interest in the work, he 
would first introduce Miss Poggie Wood- 
house, who had ridden from Alkali Creek, 
a distance of twenty miles, to offer a flower 
of poesy to the enjoyments of the evening. 

Miss Woodhouse seemed a bit frightened 
at the yells of applause which greeted her 
as she blushingly toed the line, but soon 
regained her equilibrium, and in a voice 
which at times trembled with emotion as 
olden memories came flocking to her, read 
the following : 


I love to reflect on the sweet days of childhood, 
When fond recollection parades them in sight, 
When careless I played in the old Eastern wild- 
wood, 
Or sat by the brooklet awaiting a bite. 
And oft from the old country school I'd play 
truant, 
The anger of parents I'd recklessly dare, 
And then I would feel in a manner most fluent, 
That old cowhide slipper my ma used to wear. 


II. 


That heavy-weight slipper, that double-soled 


slipper, 
That back-action slipper my ma used to wear. 


I’ve rassled with measles, I’ve had yaller janders, 
And mumps puffed me up till I wished I was 
dead, 
I've felt the keen pain when neuralgy meanders 
On feet shod with torture through neck and 
through head. 
But in their sharp anguish and terrible torture 
Not one of these maladies e’er could compare 
With that old relentless and merciless scorcher, 
The old cowhide slipper my ma used to wear. 


That heavy-weight slipper, that double-soled 


slipper, 
That back-action slipper my ma used to wear. 


E’en now since I’ve got to the age of discretion, 
The days of my childhood are often called 


back, 

For oft as I stroll on some errand or mission, 
My ears are saluted with whack after whack. 
From some humble cottage those whacks so 

avenging, 
Attended with infantile shrieks fill the air, 
Till almost instinctive I feel myself scringing 
Beneath that old slipper my ma used to wear. 
That old cowhide slipper, that double-soled 
slipper, : 
That back-action slipper my ma used to wear. 


This touching production awoke the 
sympathies of every one in the hall, and 
more than one heart ached as _ recollec- 
tions of youthful trials came drifting back 
on memory’s wings. 

The president then announced that 
Theophilus Bangs, “the Hermit Poet of 
the Mimbres Range,” who many years ago 
left the States on account of some little 
indiscretion, had come down from his 
mountain retreat to unite with the club, 
and would favor the members with his 
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THEOPHILUS BANGS, “ THE HERMIT POET.” 


latest poetic effort. Mr. Bangs ascended 
the platform and announced that his poem 
was a surt of double-barrelled affair; one 
barrel loaded with the sublime, the other 


» with the ridiculous. He had christened it 


A MOUNTAIN CHROMO. 


I rise at dawn and step without 
My cabin door 'mid mountains wild, 
And 'raptured stand and gaze about, 
As gleeful as a playful child. 
The picture there spread out I wot, 
Framed in the clouds with sunlight strewn, 
Excels the premium one I got 
Subscribing for the Weekly Boon. 


The sunburst splits the gathering gloom 

With lurid tongues of heavenly flame, 
And fiowers gather sweet perfume, 

While song-birds all their joys proclaim. 
Bathed in a flood of glorious light 

The mountain peaks and tow’ring rocks 
Reflect the sun’s glad rays as bright 

As newly purchased picnic socks. 


Far down the yawning cafion’s course 
The silvery streamlet wends its way, 

And prowling beast in accents hoarse 
Growls gruffly at the lack of prey. 

Proud eagles in the bowlders scream, 
And echoing rocks the cries repeat, 

While tired squaw pauses by the stream 
To wash her terra-cotta feet. 


The winds sigh through the towering pines 
In phantom whispers, soft and low, 

Blending their notes with panther’s whines, 
And bleatings of the timid doe. 

A band of painted warriors seat 
Themselves upon a moss-clad log, 

And sit in silence as they eat 
A noon repast of cold roast dog. 


Thus do I stand in rapturous mood 
And feast mine eyes upon the scene, 
As day’s bright fingers pierce the wood, 
And shower the trees with silvery sheen ; 
Stand till the sun with furious gleams 
Above me clambers high and higher, 
Until it in its fury seems 
A boil with core of liquid fire. 


Later in the evening, when Mr. Bangs’ 
name was proposed for membership, he 
was elected with a whoop that shook some 
of the chinking out from between the logs 
of the hall. 

When Miss Birdie Buck, “the Cowgirl 
of the West Range,” was introduced, the 
younger members of the club stood up on 
their hind feet and loudly cheered her. 
At every dance, picnic and social party 
Miss Buck was a conspicuous figure, and 
half the cowboys of the ranges were ever 
at her feet. ‘There was a look of sadness 
on her sun-tanned face as she stepped to 
the front, and’ there were streaks on her 
cheeks which marked the course of tears 
which had escaped from her eyes and 
sought refuge ‘n the corners of her mouth. 
During the reading of the poem here 
given she paused frequently to wipe the 
tears away with the back of her hand, and 
once or twice sobbed aloud as memories 
of her lost pet came stealing back to her. 
The young lady explained that but a few 
days before the only calf she ever truly 
loved had been cruelly slain and retailed 
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out to the neighbors at a fair price, and in 
her first burst of grief the poem had been 
written : 


How often from the bleak corral I've led thee, 
With all a sister’s tenderness and care, 
Into the house, where on warm milk I’ve fed 
thee, 
When we couldn't find thy mother anywhere. 
How often have I watched thy every antic 
While sporting in thy calfalistic glee. 
And now, alas! it almost drives me frantic 
To think that thou art torn away from me. 


Cold in the grasp of death I saw thee lying 
Upon the damp, unsympathetic ground, 

And how I grieved to see the neighbors buying 
Thy sweet remains at seven cents a pound. 
No more thy bleat will drive away my sadness, 

No more thy frisky tail will flap in air; 
Thy body, once so full of joy and gladness, 
Is scattered ’round the ranches everywhere. 


Sweet calf, farewell; the blinding tears are fall- 
ing, 
Mine eyes from wiping have grown very red, 
To think that I no more will hear thee bawling 
When [I arise from out my lonely bed. 
If there be heaven for the brute creation 
Thy tender spirit, freed from earthly care, 
E’en now is grazing in glad exultation 
In green and pleasant pastures—over there. 


The Merry Maids Quartet came to the 
front on the tail of the sympathetic ap- 
plause which followed Miss Buck’s ren- 
dition of her beautiful poem, and sang the 
following touching ballad : 


MOTHER'S PATCHING JOHNNY'S 
BREECHES. 


In the west the sun is setting, 

In a sea of crimson red, 
_ And the little pigs are fretting 

’Cause their ma won't come to bed, 

And with big whop-over stitches, 
Mother sits with patient eyes, 

Patching Johnny’s little breeches, 
Where a nail did him surprise. 


CuHuorus. 


Mother’s patching Johnny's breeches, 
Punctured by a cruel nail, 

And her tears fall on the stitches 
When she hears her darling wail. 


Down a plank our boy was sliding, 
Torn from off the backyard fence, 
When a nail which lay in hiding 
Wrecked the bosom of his pants. 
Oh, his shrieks of pain were fearful 
As he homeward ran so fast; 
Now he lies there sad and tearful, 
Ruminating o’er the past. 
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CHORUS. 


Mother’s patching Johnny’s breeches, 
Punctured by a cruel nail, 

And her tears fall on the stitches 

“When she hears her darling wail. 


Joel Melancthorn Jones, editor of the 
Tombstone Blast, was introduced, and ina 
quite lengthy and really well-constructed 
address aired his views on literature, and 
congratulated the club on the fact that the 
tuberculosial air of Boston had marred the 
general makeup of Mr. Larabee’s bronchial 
possessions and had driven him out to the 
mountain wilds to arouse literary enthusi- 


asm in the breasts of the remarkable 


people of Lost Creek. The president 
coughed a spasmodic acknowledgment of 
the compliment paid him. ‘The gifted 
editor then read the following poem, which 
he said had been published in a recent is- 
sue of the Blast, and had been copied by 
more pretentious papers in several locali- 
ties: 
HUNTIN’ SPECIMENTS. 


Kem up to my camp one day 
Up in Idaho ; 

Sed that he would like to stay 
Fur a week or so. 

Sed as he war’ one o’ them 
Scientific gents, 

An’ that to the range he kem 
Huntin’ speciments. 


. EDITOR OF THE “TOMBSTONE BLAST.’: 
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Tol’ him to stake out his hoss 
On the grassy run; 

Sed his name war’ Stanley Ross, 
Cl’ar from Washington. 

Didn’t seem to have a mite 
Of git up nor sense, 

Mopin’ ’round from day till night 
Huntin’ speciments. 


Went around a-breakin’ rocks, 
Tearin’ up the ground, 
Givin’ me the durndest talks 
’Bout the stones he found, 
Till I sure began to fear 
He showed evidence 
Of a brain throwed out o’ gear 
Huntin’ speciments. 


I war’ workin’ like a steer 
Fur to make a stake 
Trappin’, huntin’ b’ar an’ deer, 
But I couldn’t make 
Scarce enough to keep us in 
Grub o’ consequence, 
Him around a-lazyin’ 
Huntin’ speciments. 


LIFE’S SYMPATHY. 


Tol’ him once he better climb 
Out an’ hunt some work 
’*Stead o’ foolin’ ’way his time 

Like a crazy shirk. 
Sed he didn’t hanker fur 
Dollars, dimes an’ cents— 
He war’ doin’ fust-rate thar’, 
Huntin’ speciments. 


He’s the Ross you ax about, 
Richer than a Jew, 

Owns the Star mine out an’ out— 
Wuth a million, too. 

How’d he get it? Wal, I’d say, 
Looks like Providence— 

Struck it breakin’ rocks one day 
Huntin’ speciments. 


Stranger, when you spot a man 
Fur a loonatic, 

Wait an’ see if he don’t pan 
Out exceedin’ slick. 

Me a-trappin’? No. I found 
Couldn’t meet expense— 

Now I’m sort o’ nosin’ ’round 
Huntin’ speciments. 


LIFES SYMPATHY. 


BY MARIE ANNIE HENSON. 


\ X J} HENCE comes the music that sways my whole being ? 
Part, can it be, of a symphony whole, 
That swift to the gates far beyond human seeing, 
Wafts in an ecstasy, upward, my soul ? 


List to the melody, melody, melody ! 
List how the melody fills earth and air! 


List to the music, now rising, now falling ! 
Oh, list to the music that floats everywhere ! 


E’en when the raven—the raven of sorrow— 
Folds its black wings in my heart—in my heart, 
I list, and the music doth sad cadence borrow, 
Causing the tears from my eyelids to start! 


I list to the melody, melody, melody! 
List how the melody fills earth and air! 

List to the music, now rising, now falling ! 
I list, though it dies in a wail of despair. 


Th’ bird plumes his wing, then is banished all sadness— 
List to the melodies sweet as they rise ! 

Filling the earth with a great flood of gladness, 
Wafting “ Ze Deum” away to the skies ! 


List to the melody, melody, melody ! 
List how the melody fills earth and air ! 
List to the music, now rising, now falling ! 
Oh, list to the music that floats everywhere ! 
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A BRILLIANT EXAMPLE 
By Dora READ GooDALE 


original tllustrations by Irving RK. Wiles. 


THE distressing modern prevalence of clever- 

ness! exclaimed Anna, throwing down her magazine 
& with a mock sigh and clasping her white hands behind 
a her dark braids—** I wonder if that is what democracy 
is bound to bring people to? I consider 
it one of the worst signs of the times—in 
this country especially.’’ 

‘**T really think that the prevalence of 
stupidity troubles me more,”’ I observed 
grimly, for a number of things had conspired 
that morning to make me feel myself unap- 
preciated. 

‘*You see it everywhere,’’ continued 
Anna, without noticing my reply. ‘* You 
can hardly take up a newspaper without be- 
ing struck by it. Where are the great writ- 
ers to-day?—the great painters?—the great 
composers? Crowded out to make room for 
this terrible influx of knowingness. 


PEN SKETCH 


‘Most can raise the flowers now 
For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough 
And some are poor indeed.’ 


A PEN-SKETCH 
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No wonder Tennyson thought so.’’ 

‘* Surely you don’t mean to object to the 
popular diffusion of art?—and not only 
art but science, and knowledge of every 
kind—the glory of America. | You must 
remember that the great states of anti- 
quity that you admire so much, were 
based upon the existence of a vast body 
of  degrada- 
tion ig- 
norance.”’ 

“Irving R, 
Wiles!’ ejac- 7" 
ulated Anna A LAMP LIGHT SKETCH 
irrelevantly, 
looking over my shoulder—*' a brilliant example of 
the very thing I was speaking of! Clever!—oh, un- 
questionably: look at these pen-sketches, for instance, 
what a power of selection they show—a whole face, 
and even character, indicated by three or four dots and lines. At the same time, 
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taking them ali in all, how is it possi- 
ble to judge such work by any serious 
standard? ”’ 

** But every piece of work, in a 
certain sense, sets its own standard,”’ 
objected I. ‘*‘ It would be absurd to 
use the same measuring-rod for a 
‘drawing-room comedietta that you ap- 
ply to Shakespearean tragedy. For 
my part, I find a sufficient gratifica- 
tion in observing what you call the 
artist’s selective faculty—seeing what 
his skill can achieve with a brush- 
stroke or so. And the comedietta is 
a very good thing in its way. Every 
organic structure has a right to be 
judged according to the laws of its 
being.”’ 

“* Quite true,’’ assented Anna eag- 
erly, always ready for a dip into the 
unstable waters of metaphysics— 
** Quite true: and as we grow older 
I think we distrust more and more 


A STUDY OF THE NUDE 


DOLORES 


idea of restrictions that are imposed 
from without—of any merely arbi- 
trary authority. We learn to see that 
punishment is inherent in ourownacts, 
that we can only /oessess as much as we 
are, that—’’ 

really, I can't follow you 
there,’’ I interrupted peremptorily— 
**T assure you that I find punishment, 
and possession too, a very definite ex- 
trinsic quantity. However, to return 
to our sheep, a sound basis of criti- 
cism, the first thing to ask, I take it, 
is what the artist is trying to do; the 
second is, has he succeeded in doing 

“Then you don’t admit the third 
Was it 


and most imporant question, 
worth doing? 

** Certainly not. If you do not care 
for Howells, there are other novelists: 
try Victor Hugo or Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


‘*One needn't restrict one’s self 
to those three, I hope,’’ murmured 
Anna. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


‘* T was speaking generally, of course. ‘There are talents to suit every taste, | 
suppose. ”’ 
‘© On the other hand, there ave some absolute canons of beauty and legitimate 
art, as well as absolute laws of anatomy,’’ returned Anna, with unusual spirit— 
‘* What do you make of that undressed figment, for instance, with the deformed 


foot and impossible shoulder? ”’ 
‘* Oh, as to that,’’ I answered carelessly, shrugging my own shoulders, and 


choosing to evade the direct question—*‘ I doubt if anything can be termed aésolute 
in relation to art. Even the laws of mathematics may be set aside ‘ for good cause 


shown,’ as the lawyers say. Some of the greatest pictures have two distinct 
vanishing-points, my old teacher of perspective used to inform me.”’ 

Anna assumed her exasperating, inscrutable look, which seems to say that she 
knows a great deal more than she chooses to tell. 

**T really think you've made out a very poor case against cleverness in general 
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and Mr. Wiles’s clev- 
erness in particular,’’ 
1 persisted, laughing 
in spite of myself. ‘* I 
confess | like to be en- 
tertained on a warm 
day by something a 
shade less classic than 
Bach and Beethoven. * to 
How delightful that 

cool, artificial, French- 
looking garden 
Mr. Wiles, I should 
say, is an admirer of | 
the Gallic genius.’ A SKETCH 

How delightful 
that Spanish girl is—Spain being represented by a cigarette and a guitar.’’ 

** Oh, of course, you can insist upon taking the wrong point of view—demanding 
the same sort of thing that you have in Fortuny’s blue-blooded donna. But if you 
imagine that anyone can dash off effective black-and-white studies, you never were 
more mistaken. There’s a deal of art and hard work goes to the producing of 
those bits, let me tell you.’’ 

‘* The question is whether the taste for telling ‘ bits,’ as you call them, does 
not distract talent that ought to be put to better uses.”’ 

** Well, I don't know that it does. 
Such things are good practice—they 
train the eye to seize the salient 
points. And the public seems to 
have a boundless avidity for sketch- 
book work—mere notes and outlines 
of composition. I suppose it gives 
people something to exercise their 
fancies on. Suggestion is often bet- 
ter than an actual presentation, as 
well as more difficult.”’ 

Again Anna was silent—provok- 
ingly silent. 

‘* Mr. Wiles, however, is capable 
of a high degree of finish,’’ I contin- 
ued loftily, ‘‘ when he chooses to 
employ it. Witness the subtle ren- 
dering of that danscuse—arrested 
movement and voluptuous grace to 
her finger-tips. Beauté de diable? Oh, 
certainly. What would you have? Or 
rae, “oy take the Lady in Red—no fault to be 
found with her, I hope. I call that 

admirably managed—simply as a 
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piece of arrangement and lighting it shows re- 
markable cleverness. 

Exactly! ’’ returned Anna, witha smile half 
malicious, half pensive. 

** Well, my dear, taking the world as you find 
it, the fact is that good technique, like good 
dinners, is to a large part of mankind an end 
and not a means. There is pleasure in seeing 
a subject well handled, you must 
mit, though the subject itself may be = Ee 
trivial. And the artist, even when he fe “ 
has no great purpose in view, spiritual or  ; : 
other, does us many a service, apart from 
the entertainment he offers us. Artists 
supply the rest of the world with eyes for aN Ae ara 
one thing—aren’t you often amazed at the 
extent of your own blindness? Some one eae ae / 
asked me the other day how a cow lies Sane Fh 
down—what she does with her legs, you A HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL 
know: and though I have lived in the coun- 
try half my life, I couldn’t remember exactly! And I believe that all sincere 
art, however limited it may be in scope or intentions, creates an appreciation of 
.art, and helps to make better things possible.”’ 

** Yes—all sincere art,’’ returned 
na in her expressive voice. 

‘* A great deal of ephemeral work has 
to flourish and die, I suppose, to furnish 
the right soil for permanent work to take 
root in.”’ 

ik [ny WV MA Anna smiled a little at this. 

‘‘T always distrust figures of speech,’” 
=| | she said. ‘‘ 1 think they are like other 
' 


Ae 


figures in their incapacity for telling the 


y, i truth. But I believe I follow you so far. 
eeu aT; i! (| You think that the great artist can’t come 
oS | /| into being except under fostering condi- 


tions’—by a process of evolution? 

that the expansion 
of art-education and a high 
average of intelligence in 
America argues a future cor- 
responding preéminence in 
art? 

‘*“Who ever heard of an 
American who believed less? ”’ 

** Perhaps you think that 
even false art is useful in 
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producing the ‘soil’ you speak of— 
that a course of temporizing is neces- 
sary to prepare the way for truth? ”’ 

** Really, Anna,’’ I said, ** when it 
comes to a discussion of the origin of 
evil, and the nature of expediency, I 
must remind you that this is a very 
warm day, the thermometer being 93° 
in the shade. Just see how the wind 
is tossing the top of that big sycamore 
tree!” 

replied Anna, with a slight- 
ly sarcastic smile, ‘‘ you are growing 
tired of the subject or perhaps of me.’”’ 

could never tire of you, 
Anna,’’ I answered, with an effort to 
appear calm, ** but I must say that we 
could talk on a more agreeable sub- 
ject.’’ 

; ** And what is that?’’ she rejoined 
INDECISION archly. 

‘* The most interesting of ail sub- 
jects,’’ I avowed, somewhat emboldened by her evident willingness to keep up 
the conversation. 

** You talk in enigmas,’’ she murmured. 

** Well, I will talk in enigmas no longer, Anna,’’ I answered desperately— 
** Do you love me? ”’ 
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SOME CHARMING FEMININE TYPES 
By Epwarp KING 
ortginal ellustrations by A. T. Van Laer. 


GreAT actors and actresses should possess all the accomplishments. ‘There is 
none so trivial, none so profound, that it will not one day come into play in the 

; complex work of representing life in its infinitely varied detail. 
Whenever I look over the sketches of a clever painter, especially if they be 
from human life, I think how desirable it is that actors 
and actresses should know how to sketch. With his deft 
pencil and the cost of a few well-bestowed minutes, the 
artist gathers and fixes in shape for use a wealth of in- 
formation which the non-sketching actor must la- 
boriously acquire by taking copious notes, by 
**stalking ’’ his subject many days and nights. And 
even then, after minute and careful observation, ex- 
tended over a long period,the actor or actress is not 
sure that the type is 
composed accurately. 
But the artist is al- 
ways certain, even to 
pins and buttons, and 
can swear that 
he has been accu- 
rate. ‘The best ac- 
tors whom 
I have 
known 
have al! 


4 possessed 
| re ing faculty, 
| even to the power of composing a 
scene for a new play in a picture of 
its arrangement on the stage. ‘There 
| is a brilliant French actress who often 
illustrates her conception of a scene 
by a few graphic pen-strokes, which 
cannot be dignified by the name of 
art, and could not by any possibility 
be called sketches, but which are com- 
prehensive and emphatic. 
In the graceful and feminine types 
of fashion and elegance of which A. 
| T. Van Laer is so prodigal, we find 
pretty nearly the whole gamut of wo- 
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manly sinuosity—stateliness, dignity or caprice, pose 
or simplicity of manner. Now that it is the fash- 
ion, aithough perhaps a silly one, to say that good 
things are ‘‘ up to date,’’—as if art had anything 
to do with dates—it might perhaps be said 
that Mr. Van Laer’s women are eminently 
fin de stécle, They are not new women,”’ 
but they are willing tobe such. They seem 
to stand upon the threshoid of emancipa- 
tion, and to view it with that critically 
quizzical air which is so terrible when as- 
sumed by a beautiful woman. 
They have nothing in common with the 
melting and diaphanous shapes seen in the 
old ‘‘ keepsakes’ which, bear in 
mind, are not so very ancient. ‘They 
aoe" have left everything of the old gen- 
eration, even the delicacy of its gar- 
ments, behind them; and, stately as 
lilies when they are not straigh 
and apparently lifeless as umbrella-cases, they yet have a singular and moving 


charm, 
That so much should be conveyed into black and white when the feminine face 


and figure depend so largely upon color and movement for their attraction and 
their beauty, is highly to the credit of the artist. \ gallery of these women would 
be a charming spectacle, even though many of the 1 ; 
dear creatures are not pretty, and now and then 
seem too masculine,—too bold. There is in the free- 

dom of the drawing, and the artlessness of the pose, 

that skill which shows acquaintance with the best 
models; that art which proves that flesh 
and blood are within the clothes, and that 
we are not gazing upon a series of lay-fig- 

’ ures. Seated or standing, reading or writ- 
ing, flirting or weeping, scolding or yield- 
ing, these are really human and 
veritably American women. 

If there be not in them as much 
of rounded curve and of swinging 
gait as might be found in the 
drawing of a Spanish or a Flemish 
artist who had used his own coun- 
trywomen as models, there is abundant 
compensation in the frankness and beau- . 
ty of the gaze, in the airy poise of the _— 
flower-like head, and in the independent 
and fearless attitude which shows that 
woman at last regards herself as the ut LATEST NOVEL 
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! A BIT OF PICTURESQUE NEW YORK 
qual of the man. Nothing could be more interesting than the tracing of the 
| gradual transition from the shrinking and romantic beauty of the old ‘*‘ keepsakes "’ 
- to the energetic and stirring ‘* new woman,"’ robust and healthful; the vaporings 
of misplaced affections and the folly of romantic fashion being entirely absent 
| from her make-up. Perhaps the best defense of the woman of the period,—I 
i) mean the real woman, not the one with which the caricaturists would over-persuade 
i us against woman’s freedom—is to be found in the sketches of her from the life. 


A RAINY DAY, CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
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A DESERTED FARM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Here we have no hoyden, no prim old maid affecting the wisdom which she does 
not possess; here we have none of the boisterous girls who smoke cigarettes, and 
talk of athletics as ifthey were professionals. We have the perfected outcome of 
an education which no longer banishes the rules of health, nor blinks in the light 
of science when it has girls for pupils. The new woman adds a laurel-wreath to 


her delineators. 
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Mr. Van Laer is also fond of painting the house and 
street of the tenement-quarter, the old farm-house from 
which ** life and light have gone away,”’ 
landscapes found in the cultivated districts and instinct 
with domestic associations. In this work he is no less 
felicitous and truthful than in his sketches of women, but 
the public will not take the same interest in mouldering 
country house or grimy East Side dwelling as in the 
palpitating life and unconscious grace of the fair sex. 

Woman always has been, and always will be the 
most interesting subject of study by man. Archi- 
tectural triumphs may evoke our profound admiration, 
and picturesque 
scenes in city and 
country may ap- 
peal to our sympa- 
thies, and awaken 
touching memor- 
ies; but the artist 
who delineates wo- 
man with a genius to 
true womanhood's 
ineffable charm 
tenderness and 
loveliness will al- 
ways command a fol- 


highest as well as 
the humblest. Mr. 
Van Laer’s women 
speak and move in the 
canvas, because they 
are real women, and 
not affected ideals. 
The same touch of 
nature is apparent in 
his sketches of the 


THE HOSTESS 


city street and the rural landscape, and no painter can 
make an enduring impression who is not faithful to nat- 
ure. Mr. Van Laer at the same time is not behind 
the age, and his women are not the less natural forthat 
reason, A woman can be just as affected in adhering 
too long to the methods and customs of the past as 
in the hasty adoption of the new. To women as to 
men the sage advice of Pope correctly applies: 


«Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


and the simpler 


lowing among the 
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HE SAW SHERMAN. 


BY BEULAH. 


* —* , comrade, be n’t yew Sam Hutch- 
ins?” 

“T reckon you’ve sorter got me thar, 
comrade!” 

Didn’t yew sarve in the th’s?” 

“ Calkilate I did, comrade; swapped one 
o’ my legs fer a crutch at Vicksburg— 
Why, bless my soul if I don’t believe you’re 
Bill Hall!” 

“That’s me. Shake!” 

“Wall, wall!! Oh, you durned old 
cuss !” 

“Wall, tew think we haven't kitched a 
sight o’ one another all these years.” 

“Wall, now, do you know, I thought I rec- 
ognized your kay-own-tenance? Shake!” 

And they did shake with hearty good will. 

* * * 

It was on the Boston Common, the eve 
preceding the grand army reunion, some 
five years ago, that I overheard in passing 
this brief colloquy. 

They were sunburnt, gray old veterans, 
but their eyes were bright and there was 
an indescribable something in the ring of 
their hearty voices that made a great lump 
rise up in my throat. 

Iam half Mexican, half American, but 
I never realized how beautiful were the 
Stars and Stripes until I saw those two 
grim, grizzled old veterans shaking hands, 
after many years, beneath the flag they 
had fought and bled to save, for one had 
a wooden leg, the other an empty sleeve. 
This reunion of G. A. R. men held for me 
a strange fascination. I walked all over 
the Boston Common and Public Gardens, 
scanning eagerly the faces just to see that 
glad, happy light flash with renewed youth 
into eyes long dim whenever an old com- 
rade was met. ‘There was many a pathetic 
little scene, and I presume many a ludi- 
crous one, but the sacredness of it all robed 
the comedy in pathos. The rich and the 
poor met on common ground. 

The comrade to whom time had been 


lavish and kind grasped the hand ail the 
more fervently of his less fortunate brother 
veteran. 

It was on the day of the Grand 
Army parade that I witnessed the most 
pathetic scene of all. 1 was standing just 
in front of the grand stand in Copley 
Square. ‘The day was one of perfect 
splendor. ‘The people had turned out ez 
masse. President Harrison had arrived, 
been cheered to the echo, had bowed his 
thanks and taken his place on the grand 
stand. ‘Then came Sherman and Ben 
Butler; again cheer after cheer rent the 
air. An open barouche was being driven 
up; it halted, and a lady, robed all in black, 
alighted. A hushed silence fell for one 
brief half-second over all that vast multi- 
tude, then again burst. forth the loud 
huzzas and ringing cheers as Mrs. John 
A. Logan stepped upon the grand stand. 
I noticed that many a head was bared, and 
that more than one man’s eyes had filled 
with tears as they rested proudly on that 
queenly black-robed figure, whose snow- 
white hair always reminds one of the 
pictures of Martha Washington. 

“Who's the lady they are cheering so 
hard, grandpap?” piped a small voice at 
my elbow. 

“That lady, my son, is Logan’s widow. 
Our own loved Logan,” came in husky 
tones from the elderly gentleman. 

Directly in front of me were standing 
three persons who riveted my attention. 
One was a gray-haired old woman, very 
poorly but very cleanly dressed. Heraged 
eyes threw eager glances into the faces of 
the passing veterans, and a weary sigh told 
but too plainly that in all those passing 
faces she found not the lost one for whom 
she sought. Was her soldier boy there, 
marching with his comrades, and visible to 
only the Great Reviewer? Ah, who knows? 

Close beside the gray-haired woman 
stood a bent old soldier, wearing the 
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badge of the G. A. R.; palsied were his 
begrimed old hands, powerless now to 
shoulder a musket or fire a gun. He was 
dressed in a coarse dark suit of some 
grayish m«terial; his boots were old and 
too large, turning up at the toes; his 
slouch hat was full of holes and gray with 
age, and the band that encircled it was 
white, as was also the binding. He was 
looking for General Sherman. Every now 
and then his dim old eyes would seem to 
leave the grand stand to rest lovingly on 
the passing procession carrying their shot 
and shell riddled flags, but they would al- 
ways return to the magic spot, searching 
eagerly, hungrily, for a sight of the grand 
old grizzled head of the soldiers “ Uncle 
Billy.” 

The veteran’s daughter stood beside 
him. She was a comely looking woman, 
some forty-five or fifty years of age. She 
was doing her best to tell her father just 
where General Sherman stood, but as he 
was almost deaf, her task seemed a hope- 
less one, 

“You see the President?’ she called 
aloud, every one turning to gape at her. 

“Y-es!’’ came in very doubtful tones. 

-“ Well, General Sherman stands on his 
left, and a little back.” 

The old man could not be made to un- 
derstand, because he was so very hard of 
hearing and the crowd had such a way of 
obstructing the view. His daughter ele- 
vated her voice to its highest pitch, but it 
was no use. The people were becom- 
ing intensely interested just as a flaxen- 
haired, dudish - looking young fellow 
stepped up to the daughter and asked 
with a peculiar drawl: 

* Madam, can I be of any service to 
you?” 

Every one was surprised, and showed it. 

“T don't know,” answered the woman. 
“This is my father. You see, he served 
under General Sherman, and we, mother, 
he and J, have walked over nine miles this 
morning so father could get one last look 
at Sherman. I think it will break his heart 
to return now without seeing him.” 

“TI guess we can fix it. I will write just 
where the General is standing,” said the 
young man. 

And he took from his pocket a large 
white card and pencil. 


“T fear it would be useless sir. You 
see, father never had much chance for 
schooling.” 

“T will print it. 

“JT think so. 
plain.” 

“T will”; and the dapper young man 
set to work. Finishing the card, he placed 
it in the old man’s hand, who read it very 
slowly, indicating that he understood, but 
that the crowd surged and swayed so in 
front of him that, with his bent figure, he 
found it impossible to see. 

The blond-haired man, glancing about 
him, espied a man who wore the eagle, 
the flag and star, and going up to him, 
said : 

“You area G. A. R. man; will you help 
me to show this old ‘vet.’: General Sher- 
man?” 

The man appealed to responded with 
alacrity. The dudish-looking young man, 
whose hands were soft, white as a woman's, 
clasped them then in the horny hands of 
this son of toil. Together they made 
what children call a “pack-saddle,” and 
getting the old man onto it, they lifted him 
high in the air. 

This seeming dude must have been an 
athlete, and a very good one, for his face 
did not show so much as a flush as he 
helped to hold the old man up. He scru- 
tinized closely the old soldier’s features to 
see when their owner beheld his idol, and 
was amply repaid in the deep, fervent: 

“T see him! ‘Thank God!! I see 
Sherman once more.” 

The old man’s happiness was pathetic 
to see, and something of their old shining 
blueness came back to his dim eyes as they 
rested for the last time on his dearly loved 
Sherman. 

The little group tried to express their 
thanks, but the young man would have 
none of it. He took from his pocket a 
card, writing upon it an address, he then 
handed it to the daughter, saying: “ Meet 
me there at half-past two. I want you all 
to dinewith me. I think your father might 
like it. Madam, the war gave back your 
father, but it took mine.” 

He tipned his hat and was soon lost in 
the crowd, some giggling girl crying as he 
went: 

“Oh, see that symphony in gray!” 


He can read it then?”’ 
Yes; if you print it very 
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OCTOBER. 
BY CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD, THE.” POET-SCOUT.” 


LONG a streamlet’s sinuous shore I wandered, 
Amid the forest’s leafy solitude, 
Where Nature with unstinted hand had squandered 
Autumnal wealth in beauty through the wood. 
The light-winged song-birds warbled sweetest carols 
From out their leafy canopies o’erhead, 
And saucily the nimble-footed squirrels 
Dodged from the path o’er which my footsteps led. 


The slow departing footfalls of September 
Were growing fainter down the track of Time; 
Dim grew its light, like ray from dying ember, 
As fair October came in splendid prime. 

The golden strings of Nature’s lute were thrilling 
Beneath the magic touch of Autumn’s hand, 
Their soft chords blending with the vocal thrilling 
And flute-like voicings of the feathered band. 


The busy world seemed dim and far behind me, 
As deeper down the forest’s depths I strayed; 
On every hand were tokens to remind me 
That soon this forest loveliness must fade. 
The goiden leaves in fitful showers descending, 
Were emblematic of existence here, 
The green of youth with gold of old age blending— 
Time weakening, as Eternity draws near. 
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MYSTERIES OF A SULTAN’S PALACE: 


ABDUL-AzIZ AND His HAREM. 


BY GEORGE R. WATSON, 


Tcheragan Palace at Constanti- 

nople is a splendid monument to the 
artistic taste and genius of one of the 
ablest and most 
unfortunate of 
Turkish sultans, 
Abdul-Aziz, 
who came toa 
mysterious end 
about twenty 
years ago. The 
tendencies of 
Abdul-Aziz 
were decidedly 
liberal, but, as 
related by Pro- 
fessor Sulz- 
bache, on ac- 
count of his en- 
vironment, his 
fanatical moth- 
er and the pal- 
ace Officials, not 
only was he pre- 
vented from 
making reforms 
but owing to 
the intrigues of 
his court he was 
constantly in 
fear of his life. 

Abdul-Aziz, 
however, estab- 
lished schools, 
directed by Eu- 
ropeans; had 
foreign music 
teachers in his 
harem and for- 
eigners as mu- 
sical directors 
of his regiments 
and was himself a performer on the piano. 
Although the Koran forbade the posses- 
sion or the making of any image of any 


ABD-UL-HAMID, SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


living creature, he had pictures from life 
in his palace, either presents from other sov- 
ereigns, the work of foreign artists whom 
he had invited 
to his palace for 
the purpose and 
whom he paid 
liberally, or of 
some of his aide- 
de-camps whom 
he had sent to 
study in Paris, 
and he had 
painted a beau- 
tiful life-size 
portrait of his 
father, the illus- 
trious Mah- 
moud II. Nor 
must it be for- 
gotten that his 
reign was mark- 
ed by the build- 
ing of the first 
steam railway in 
Turkey. Those 
who, onaccount 
of his distrust 
and fear for his 
life, ridiculed 
him or declared 
him insaneknew 
little of the in- 
trigues of the 
palace and the 
machinations of 
foreign govern- 
ments. The Sul- 
tan was, in fact, 
a slave in his 
own Castles. 
Contrary to 
the general belief, he had but one wife 
at a time. He married a third time, 
having lost by death his first and second 
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wives. One of his wives was the sister 
of Kurshid Pacha, the greatest chess play- 
er of his time, the Governor of the prov- 
ince of Broussa, who taught the Sultan 
the game, and he and his young son, 
Fuad Bey, were on .some occasions gra- 
ciously permitted to win a game. Touched 
by the grace and beauty of the Empress 
Eugénie at the time of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1867, the Sultan invited her to visit 


rooms were painted, by great artists, with 
ornaments which reproduced no _ living 
being, nor plant, nor stone, and each room 
had its special designs, which were not re- 
peated in others. 

The first time the Sultan entered the 
palace with his suite he made a misstep in 
ascending the short stairway leading to the 
drawing-room. Fatalists, like all Oriental 
people, the Sultan and his suite regarded 


IMPERIAL GATE. 


Constantinople, which invitation was ac- 
cepted. One of the Sultan’s marble pal- 
aces on the Bosphorus was fitted up roy- 
ally for her occupancy, and splendid fétes 
were given in her honor. The Empress 
Eugénie was for many years remembered 
by the Turks and their sovereign. 

At the time of the Empress’ visit the 
Sultan wished to occupy with ‘his court his 
new summer palace of Tcheragan, which 
he had erected in true Byzantine splendor. 
In accordance with the law of the Turks 
and the Hebrews, the immense number of 


this accident as an ill omen. The first 
night of his occupancy of the new palace 
the Sultan had a distressing dream, and, 
acting under the superstition still present 
in many countries, that dreams on the first 
night under a foreign roof will come to 
realization, he after one night’s stay left 
the place with his household of nine hun- 
dred persons. This act was interpreted 
as most capricious. ‘The palace was left 
unoccupied for many years. In the sum- 
mer of 1876 the Sultan overcame his fear 
and moved into this palace, where after a 
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VIEW OF KIOSK, OR SERRE. 


few days he was assassinated and found 
dying at the entrance of his drawing-room 
on the very spot where his foot slipped 
when he made his first imposing entrance 
years before. 

Abdul-Aziz took a remarkable interest in 
promoting education, and was himself a 
man of deeply poetic temperament. He 
showed this in his well-known version of 
the “ Romance of Abu Zeyd,” an Oriental 
story of heroism, chivalry and love, which 
has found an admirable translator in Mr. 
W.S. Blunt. Until Abdul-Aziz gathered 
the fragmentary lines, this beautiful story 
depended simply on the memory of 
wandering minstrels for its perpetuation. 
The Sultan almost made it the Iliad 
of the Orient. It is a most interest- 
ing poem. The hero, Abu Zeyd, dis- 
guised as a peddler, gains admission to 
the camp of his enemy, whence he is de- 
sirous of stealing the wonderful mare. 
“The narrator” in his prose simply tells 
us that he entered the camp in that dis- 


guise, but when “begins the narrator to: 
sing,” hecarefully describes the method 
of disguising, speaking dramatically in the 
person of Abu Zeyd, thus: 


And I reached my hand to my wallet and found 
in it things needful, 

And I took from it an onion and an egg-shell of 
the ostrich, 

And made a fire on the ground with twigs of the 
wild willow, 

And ina golden bowl I mixed and turned the 
ingredients. 

Then whitened I my beard and limned my face 
in wrinkles, ’ 

Lowering my brows a little and darkening one 
of my eyelids, ‘ 

And I crooked my back like a bow, a bow bent 

for the shooting, 7 
And donned my clothes of disguise, that, seeing, 

none might know me, 

It would seem that the intention of the 
narrator in these verse amplifications is. 
dramatic. Having given his listeners the 
clue in his prose argument, which is always 
in the third person, on taking up his verse: 
he assumes the first, speaking in the per- 
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TURKISH LADIES. 


son of Abu Zeyd. But this is not uniform 
throughout the poem, though most fre- 
So charming a form is a testimony 


quent. 
to the artistic instincts of 
Arabian audiences. An 
audience indifferent to 
form must have been im- 
patient of the continual 
steps backward into verse, 
and clamored for the 
story-teller to tell his tale 
straight on in prose, as, 
indeed, it was quite pos- 
sible for him to do, as it 
is possible for us to read 
it, skipping either the 
prose or the verse. The 
Arabian audience, how- 
ever, seem to delight in 
watching the pbdet first 
outline his narrative, and 
then by various methods, 
dramatic, descriptive, and 
reflective, flush it with the 
color and endow it with 
the action of life. One 
can imagine them on the 
watch to applaud some 
especially vivifying touch 
of the artist, and the op- 
portunities for the indi- 
vidual story-teller to im- 
prove on the traditional 
‘expression must make 
such a recital the more ex- 
citing. 
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The story itself is charm- 
ingly romantic. The Emir 
Abu Zeyd, the shetkh of 
the Helali Arabs, was one 
day sitting with his lords 
looking out upon the des- 
ert, when a stranger, a no- 
ble woman, evidently in 
sore distress, appeared 
before him. She had been 
wife to a neighboring 
sheikh, but her husband 
dying, her son had been 
deprived of the succes- 
sion by a cruel uncle who 
had degraded him to be 
a herder of his camels. 
The boy had been be- 
trothed to his cousin, but 
the uncle now denied him 
her hand uniess, he had 


added mockingly, he would bring him the 
mare of the Agheyli Jaber—a proverbial 
impossibility. This story moves the valor- 


TURKISH LADY AT HOME. 
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ous Abu Zeyd, and he undertakes the ad- 
venture. He has various adventures. Fi- 
nally, as a peddler, he gains admission to 
the camp, but his purpose is suspected and 
he flees to the desert. “And night fell, 
and he sat him down beneath the tree.” 
Presently, a figure approaching, he climbs 
the tree and watches. A man takes up his 
station beneath it as one who has a tryst. 
It is one Sahel, who has an illicit love in- 


“casting their bodies into a hollow place 
that the beasts of the field might devour 
them.” 

Then deep and heavy was the love that 
came upon Alia for her preserver, the 
more when she realizes that he is so illus- 
trious a knight. Having made acovenant 
not to betray him, she confesses her love 
to him in the fearless old fashion of heroic 
womanhood: 


MAIN KRALL. 


trigue with Zohwa, a chieftain’s daughter 
of the Agheylitribe. Presently comes 
Zohwa, and the two fall to love-making. 
Now it transpires that Sahel has a blood 
feud with the Agheyli sheikh, and he 
wishes to revenge himself by murdering 
his daughter Alia. Zohwa, one of Alia’s 
friends, promises to betray her to him, and 
leaving him awhile, returns after a space 
with the unsuspecting Alia, whom Sahel 
at once seizes, and is about to murder, 
when Abu Zeyd leaps from the tree and 
saves her, slaying the two conspirators and 


O, Abu Zeyd Salame, 

Know that we twain must love, for I am of 
noble lineage, 

Even as thou thyself, the hero, the lion of 
Amer.” 

And I said: ‘‘ Now listen, Alia, to that which I 
would tell thee: 

Love is a building fair, broad based on sure 
foundations. 

And the builders built it high as was no other 
dwelling.” 

And she said: ‘‘ Thou speakest truth. And love 
is of three conditions, 

And to men of understanding each hath a sign 
to know it. 
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The first compelleth thee to kiss the hand thou 
lovest. 

This is a moment’s love. 
during, 

Which kisseth thee on the cheek. But there is 
yet the latest, 

Love which shall kiss thy forehead. This isa 
love forever. 

Mine is of all the three. 
consoling, 


The next is more en- 


And for my soul’s 
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Therefore do thou give ear—nay, be not thou 


despising. 

For as the mare is mine, so am I thine to deal 
with. 

Let us ar‘se and go, thou, I, and the mare to- 
gether, 


Even to thine own tribe.” 


Abu Zeyd demurs at first, fearing that 
Alia’s honor may suffer, but she threatens 


AN HOURI. 


Come thou to our camp.” But I said to her: 


Alia, 

In this thou art to blame. I dare not on such 
venture, 

Being a seeker still of that which was my 
questing.” 


But she said: ‘‘The mare is mine. 
hand shall unloose her. 

With me are her hobbles’ keys, by night will I 
unlock them. 

The keys lie in a goatskin, a goatskin filled with 
water, 

And that deep in a well. 
hidden, 

And all are mine to deai with, goatskin and 
keys and hobbles. 


My own 


There lieth that secret 


to kill the mare unless he comes, so at last 
he gives way, and he remains hidden in 
her tent for some days, she and her hand- 
maidens secretly doing him honor, At 
last one evening at sunset— 


Alia arose and said, ‘‘It is time.” Then like a 
lion 

Rose I, and roared, ‘‘I hear and obey, thou 
daughter of Jaber.” 

And Alia threw off her jewels, and she went out 
and I followed 

With a loud-beating heart to the space beyond 
the tent ropes, 
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And we walked in the space apart ’twixt Alia’s 
and the mare’s tent. 

And she held my hand as I went, like a lioness, 
I like a lion. 

And when we had come to that other tent, then 
she gazelle-like 

Stepping passed to the well, and into its depths 
went Alia. 

And presently came again with a goatskin filled 
with water. 

And she took from it the keys, and she opened 
wide the stable— 

For the night was dark—and within we heard 
the mare’s feet stamping... . 


They harness the mare together, Abu 
Zeyd mounts, and then comes a piteous 
scene, in which Alia begs him to take her 
with him. “ Let me go with thee, astride 
the mare, behind thee.” “And,” says the 
prose, “she clung to his stirrup. But he 
swore an oath to her that he would return 
and protect her from her father. And in 
that guise he left her, and they were both 
weeping.” Abu Zeyd does return, only just 
in time to save his love from being burnt 


alive, and the fact of his having previously 
saved her from Sahel becoming known to 
her father, all comes right. Alia and Abu 
are wed. “And they lived thus in happi- 
ness until the end of their time. ‘To God 
be praise !” 

Another point of interest in this story 
the reader will have noticed is its resem 
blance to Western romances of chivalry: its 
opening with a distressed lady seeking a 
champion at the sheikh’s court, Abu Zeyd’s 
general conformity to Malory’s typical 
knight, his union of courage and sensibil- 
ity, Alia’s condemnation to be burned and 


‘Abu Zeyd’s rescue of her, as Guinevere is 


condemned and rescued by Launcelot. 
This is only strange till we remember how 
great has been the Arabian influence upon 
European thought and manners conse- 
quent upon the Arab invasion of Spain in 
the eighth century. It is one of those 
ironical paradoxes which delight the his- 
torical student that the very chivalry which 
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went out to fight for the Holy Sepulchre 
owed much of its proud ideal to “the in- 
fidel”’ it so loftily despised. 

In dealing with his subjects, Abdul-Aziz 
displayed a quaint but always a sincere 
sense of justice, and never permitted the 
‘cry of distressto go unheard. It is related 
of him that one of his Viziers had treated in 
amanner most unjust the son of a former 
Vizier, known asa faithful servant of Mah- 


seems to have the stamp of truth; more- 
over, I perceive in thee a likeness to my 
father’s Vizier Ibrahim, whom thou assert- 
est to be thy father. Nevertheless, it is 
advisable that thou shouldst give me some 
further proof.” 

“To give your Majesty further proof of 
the truth of my story and of my identity 
is not difficult. 

“ Before my father died he caused me to 


AUDIENCE HALL. 


moud II., father of Abdul-Aziz, and had 
even doomed the young man to die on some 
pretended charge, being anxious to get rid 
of him. Mustapha,the young man whom 
the Vizier desired to make a victim, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hearing by the Sul- 
tan, and although the story of the inter- 
view which folHowed is doubtless in part 
fictitious, it has some foundation. After 
the youth had related his tale of persecu- 
tion, the Sultan said: 

“Mustapha, I do mainly believe thy 
story already, as it is straightforward, and 


make into a parcel certain documents, an? 
these I myself, then a stripling, delivered 
personally into the hand of your Majesty’s 
father, you, my lord, being also present on 
that occasion.” 

The Sultan, having reflected a few mo- 
ments, said, “I recollect the incident you 
allude to; tell me, therefore, what question 
was asked by my father, and I shall know 
whether thou art indeed he who brought 
that packet.” 

“The Sultan, having examined the 
packet, asked me, ‘ With what seal did thy 
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father seal this packet which thou hast 
brought?’ and I answered, ‘ My father did 
not himself seal the packet, neither did I 
seal it. But he had sent for the Kapou- 
aga, who sealed it with his seal, neither he, 
nor I, nor any man, being aware of its 
contents, but my father only. Whereupon 
the Sultan exclaimed, ‘It is well,’ and he 
dismissed me, and I retired from his pres- 
ence.” 

“ Mustapha - abou - Ibrahim,” said the 
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rank. It shows, however, that the meth- 
ods characteristic of old caliphs are not 
yet out of date in Turkey, for, as Richard 
Harding Davis points out in his “ Rulers of 
the Mediterranean,” the sultans of to-day 
are the sultans of the “Arabian Nights.” 
Although Abdul-Aziz had only one wife 
at a time, he kept a large army of concu- 
bines, and these lived in the harem at the 
Tcheragan Palace at the time of his dep- 
osition and probable assassination. It is 


SAID PASHA’S HOUSE (GOVERNOR OF PALACE.) 


Sultan, “thou art indeed he that brought 
that packet to my father.” 

Turning to the guards he said, “ Strip 
off the robes of Youssouf, who no longer 
is Grand Vizier,and put them upon Mus- 
tapha, whom I appoint as Grand Vizier in 
his stead. 

I have been unable to find that any 
Grand Vizier during the reign of Abdul- 
Aziz assumed office in the summary 
manner herein indicated, and the story, 
therefore, which is thoroughly Oriental in 
piquant and picturesque incident, prob- 
ably applied to some officer of lesser 


said indeed that his untimely fate was the 
result of a conspiracy in the harem, two 
Circassian concubines having been of- 
fended at the favor shown: by Abdul-Aziz 
towards a native of Greece. The Circas- 
sian women in Turkish harems, and even 
in the imperial harem, had come to re- 
gard themselves as superior to other in- 
mates, and the Circassian descent of sul- 
tans and other high officials on the mater- 
nal side served to foster this feeling. 
Hence the jealousy aroused by the Sul- 
tan’s preference for a Greek. While 
the jealous women did not dare to show 
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their sentiments as long as their lord and 
master was in power, his deposition gave 
them an opportunity they did not neglect, 
and although the physicians who examined 
the body declared that the Sultan had 
committed suicide, the very weapon al- 
_leged to have been used—a pair of scis- 
sors—points to feminine vengeance. 

The life of the Sultan, amid all his 
satiety of luxury and indulgence, is not 
over-happy. Richard Harding Davis says 


cestors, of which you see less than a 
donkey-boy in Cairo, or the owner of a 
caique on the Bosphorus.” 

The same writer thus describes the scene 
as the Sultan goes from the palace to 
prayer: ‘“‘ Twenty men with twenty carts 
rush out suddenly from the curtain of 
Zouaves and sailors, and scatter soft gravel 
on the fifty yards of roadway over which 
the sultan intends to drive. And then 
high above the heads of the nine thousand 


HAREM. 


on this subject: “ The Sultan’s own mosque 
is situated conveniently near his palace, 
not more than a few hundred feet distant. 
Once every Friday he rides this distance, 
and once a year journeys as far as_ the 
mosque of St. Sophia. With these out- 
ings he is content, and on no other occa- 
sions does he show himself to his people 
or leave his palace. This is what it is to 
be a sovereign of many countries in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the head of the 
Mussulman religion, and the ruler of na- 
tions and lands conquered by your an- 


soldiers and the few thousand more dig- 
nitaries, diplomats and spectators, a priest 
in a green turban calls aloud from the top 
ef the minaret. It is a very beautiful cry, 
or call, in a strong, sweet tenor voice, 
inexpressibly weird and sad and impres- 
sive. It is answered by a bugle-call given 
slowly and clearly, like a man speaking, 
and at a certain note the entire nine 
thousand soldiers salute. It is done with 
a precision and shock so admirable that 
you would think, except for the volume 
of the noise, that but one man had moved 
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his piece. The voice of the priest rises 
again, and is answered by triumphant 
strains of brass, and the gates of the palace 
open, and a glittering procession of officers 
and princes and pashas moves down the 
broad street, encircling a carriage drawn by 
two horses and driven by servants in gold. 
At the sight of this the soldiers cry ‘ Long 
live the Sultan!’ three times. It is like the 
roar of a salute of cannon, and has all the 
feeling of acheer. The Sultan sits in the 
back of the open carriage, a slight, tired- 
looking man, with a pale face and black 
beard. He is dressed in a fur overcoat and 
fez. Ashe passes, the men of his army—and 
they are men—salute him, and the veiled 
women stand on tiptoe behind them and the 
pashas and chamberlains and cabinet officers 
bend their bodies and touch the hand to 
the heart, lip and forehead, and drop it 
again to the knee. The pilgrims to Mecca 
fall prostrate on their faces, and the Sultan 
bows his head and touches his hand to 
his fez. The Sultan remains a half-hour in 
the mosque, and on his return drives him- 
self back to the palace in an open landau.” 


With this their only recreation, it is not 
strange that sultans are abnormally morose 
and suspicious, and that suspicion often 
leads them to injustice and oppression. If 
they saw more of the world, they would 
probably take a less sombre view of their 
surroundings, and have a better opinion of 
their fellow-men. 

The splendid photographs of the Tchera- 
gan Palace which accompany this article 
give a vivid idea of its grandeur. Abdul- 
Aziz aimed to revive in some degree the 
magnificence of the Byzantine empire, 
without imitating the baser attributes which 
led to its downfall. His object was to 
have a palace equal to any in Europe, and 
where the leading sovereigns of Europe 
might be entertained. He engaged the 
best service that money could command, 
both in designing the architecture and in 
carrying out the work, and he gave close 
attention, through his ministers, to every 
detail of its progress. The result was a 
building which, it is hoped, will long sur- 
vive as a monument of Turkish genius and 
of modern Oriental art. 


THE STRUGGLE IN CUBA. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR “HOME AND COUNTRY,” BY MANUEL GARCIA, WHO 


HAS SINCE JOINED THE PATRIOT FORCES. 


ELOVED Cuba! Fairest isle of the 
summer seas! How well I remem- 

ber my boyhood, passed on my father’s 
plantation near Puerto Principe, before 
the standard of freedom was unfurled at 
Yara. Father was suspected, with just 
reason, I confess, of 


part of the century, when she sought to 
smother in bloodshed the rising of patri- 
ots in South America. 

Cuba is in earnest now, and the old di- 
visions of parties are disappearing in the 
one grand division between the patriots on 

the one side and the 


sympathy with the re- 
publican cause, and for 
fear of getting into 
trouble with the gov- 
ernment he sold out 
and came to the Unit- 
ed States, first to Flori- 
da, and then to Balti- 
more, and of later 
years in New York, so 
I grew up a true citizen 
of the United States, 
but still devoted to the 
dear island of my birth. 
Americans, who know 
nothing of it, can little 
understand the atroci- 
ty of Spanish rule. 
Spain holds Cuba only 
for the purpose of ex- 
torting and squeezing 
the very life-blood of 
the Cubans. The op- 
pression to which the 
people are subjected 
would be incredible in 
any other country which pretends to be 
Christian and civilized. It seems as if 
Spain, having lost her other American 
colonies, was determined to make Cuba 
pay for all the rest, and to grind the people 
down so that they should not have the 
courage to rebel. But the history of Cuba 
* shows that the effort is vain; and now that 
the Cubans have rebelled, Spain proves 
herself to be the same tyrant as in the early 


ANTONIO MACEO. 


supporters of Spain on 
the other side. The- 
latter appear much 
larger in numbers than 
they really are, because 
it would mean utter 
ruin for any man of 
property in the cities to 
declare openly that he 
is opposed to Spain. 
There is no doubt 
whatever that a major- 
ity of the property- 
owners, even in Hava- 
na, would prefer to see 
the republican cause 
succeed; but their 
property would at once 
be seized, and they 
would be imprisoned 
should their feelings 
become known. Spain 
is hungrier than ever, 
and would grasp any 
pretence for confisca- 
tion, should opportuni- 
ty arise. Therefore, thousands of friends 
of the Cuban Republic, who are, at heart, 
with our cause, have to wear a mask, to 
talk as if they were loyalists, and to féte 
and praise the Spanish officers sent to keep 
them under the Spanish heel. If the 
thoughts of their hosts could be turned 
into poison, not a Spanish officer would 
survive the banquets given in Havana. I 
know whereof I speak. 
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1 d 
MARQUIS DE SANTA LUCIA. 


It appears, therefore, that the Cubans 
have an illustrious example for enlisting 
the negroes, about whom so much has 
been said in Spanish newspapers, in the 
cause of Cuban liberty. As a matter of 
fact, from all I had read of American his- 
tory, and from all I know about Cuba, the 
revolution has, in proportion to popula- 
tion, more adherents in Havana than the 
American Revolution had in New York. 
The professed Autonomists are nearly all 
republicans in their souls, and when they 
speak autonomy they really mean indepen- 
dence. José Maria Galves is no doubt 
sincere in his desire to bring about a colo- 
nial government for Cuba similar to that 
of Canada or Australia, but as a man of 
ability and sense he must know that the 
Spaniards will never grant genuine auton- 
omy unless they are driven to it by force 
of arms, and that autonomy obtained by 
force would involve complete separation. 
He also knows that in 1878 Spain made 
profuse promises which have never been 
fulfilled, and that the administration of 
the island is quite as corrupt and oppres- 
sive as before 1868, and that there are no 
signs whatever of improvement. The of- 
fices are filled by men who have no inter- 
est in Cuba except to make money out of 
Cubans, and no scruples as to how the 
money is made. The wealth of the island 
is drained into the Spanish treasury, with 
a large leakage into the pockets of Span- 
ish officials, and the real government of 


the island is military, without the honesty 
which in the United States accompanies 
military administration. Voting is a farce 
intended to divert popular attention from 
the fact that the people have nothing to 
do with the people’s affairs, and the $5 
tax qualification is in itself a bar to any 
share in elections by the laboring classes. 
The Spaniards, or, as Americans called a 
similar element, the Tories, are bound to 
have a majority, whether votes go for or 
against them, as the counting is in the 
hands of officials who know no law but 
their own interests. 

As for the self-styled Reformist party, 
I wonder that its members can look each 
other in the face without a smile of de- 
rision. Reformsfrom Spain! The idea is 
too absurd for intelligent men to discuss. 
Reforms from the only country in Europe 
still under a Bourbon monarchy; the only 
country in Europe still bound by an un- 
broken chain to the traditions, the meth- 
ods and principles of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—without the glory and the grandeur 
which made that century a memorable one 
for Spain! Reforms from a Bourbon 
child guided by a Hapsburg mother, and 
a Cortes, half of whose members are look- 
ing for a chance to plunder Cuba! No, 
it is ridiculous, and I must conclude that 
Senor Ramon. Herrera, president of the 
Reformist party, does not mean what he 
says, and that he talks of reform at the 
hands of Spain when he is really thinking 
of the only reform that would cure the ills 
of Cuba, and that is freedom. For Sefior 
Julio Apezteguia, president of the Spanish 
party, otherwise called conservatives, it is 
but fair to say that he doubtless feels the 
sentiments he expresses, and that Cuban 
liberty has no worse or more sincere an- 
tagonist. He is the Governor Tryon of 
the Cuban revolution. 

To our friends, the Annexationists, I 
would say that the issue may well be post- 
poned until after liberation is achieved, as 
in the case of Texas, which proved its title 
to freedom by defeating Mexico, and or- 
ganized and maintained a government of 
its own before applying for admission to 
the American Union. It will be time 
enough to talk of annexation when Cuba 
is in a position to act independently, and 
to negotiate independently with the United 
States. At present, with a diversity of 
views existing on the question in the 
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ranks of the patriots, it would not be well 
to iatroduce such an apple of discord. I 
may say here, however, that if the United 
States is desirous of acquiring Cuba, the 
gratification of that desire will depend 
largely upon the course of the American 
Government in the existing struggle. If 
Cubans are to be treated as coldly and 
harshly as the South Americans were 
treated by the United States Government 
in their grapple with the Spaniards, it 
should be unnecessary to say that the 
Cuban people will be likely to decide that 
they are their own best friends, and that 
nothing is to be gained by connection with 
the great North American Republic. Presi- 
dent Monroe, the author of the admirable 
Monroe Doctrine, was most stringent in 
his enforcement of the neutrality laws, and 
while the American nation undoubtedly 
felt deep sympathy with the Colombians, 
the South American patriots had to look 
to Great Britain and Ireland for foreign 
assistance. From the last-named country 
went General D’Evereux, a brave Irish- 
man, who said, before departing, that 
“whilst he was anxious for the indepen- 
dence of South America, he thought he 
could not serve his own country better 
than in fighting the battles of the southern 
provinces of America, a country blessed 
by heaven, but cursed by man—rich in all 
that nature can bestow, but for ages blast- 
ed by the most withering despotism that 
ever shocked or disgraced humanity.” 
How truthfully might the same words be 
applied to Cuba! How truthfully also 
might the words of the Irish orator, 
Charles Phillips, uttered on the same oc- 
casion, be applied to the Cuban patriots 
and the cause for which they are fighting: 
“Tf you should triumph,” he exclaimed, 
“the consummation would be liberty, and 
in such a contest, should you even perish, 
it will be as martyrs perish, in the blaze of 
your own glory.” 

Cubans cannot forget either that at the 
Lopez expedition the American Govern- 
ment was so lukewarm in its defence of 
the rights of its own citizens massacred on 
Cuban soil as to excite the indignation of 
the American people. If a friend in need 
is a friend indeed, as the American prov- 
_ erb says, then there is at present no claim 
of gratitude to bind the Cubans to the 
United States, although there is every 
reason to believe that the general senti- 


ment of the American people is highly 
favorable to the Cuban Republic. For 
these and other reasons the annexation 
issue cannot hold a prominent place in the 
exciting struggle, and undue prominence 
for the proposition would weaken the 
energies of the patriots, who are fighting 
to be free, and who would want a breath- 
ing-place as free men before taking any 
further step. 

The Cuban revolution has, however, 
been greatly aided from the United States 
without knowledge or even toleration on 
the part of the authorities. It is well 
known that the Cubans in this country 
have an auxiliary organization, conducted 
with as much precision and efficiency as 
if it were itself an actual government, and 
intrusted with the duty of promoting the 
patriot cause on the island in every possi- 
ble way. The details of this organization, 
so far as they bear upon active aid for the 
insurrection, it would be wrong to reveal. 
It may be stated, however, that large ship- 
ments of arms have been made, and that 
a considerable number of recruits have 
also departed for and arrived in Cuba. 
The Cuban armies have depended, and 
still depend to a great extent, on their 
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MAXIMO GOMEZ. 


fellow-countrymen and other friends in 
the United States for means to defeat the 
Spaniards, although Mexico and South 
American countries have also generously 
responded to Cuba’s appeals for aid. 
The Cuban forces are well armed, and are 
every day being better armed. According 
to a recent official report from General 
Antonio Maceo, eighteen regiments of 
eight hundred men have been organized 
in the eastern district of Cuba, three thou- 
sand of which are cavalry. Gen. Maceo 
says that seven thousand men are very 
well armed with Remington, Winchester 
and Mauser rifles; five thousand with 
machetes, revolvers and short firing 
weapons, and the rest with machetes only, 
the troops being all in very good spirits. 
Gen. Gomez has four thousand men in 
Puerto Principe and five thousand in Las 
Villas. The machete, spoken of as a 
weapon of the Cuban troops, is an instru- 
ment of peace turned to purposes of war. 
It is an agricultural implement used in 
sugar-growing countries, and common in 
Brazil, Mexico and Central America, as 
well as San Domingo and Cuba, and every 
Cuban workingman in the rural districts, 
however poor he may be, is possessed of 
a machete. It is used in cutting sugar- 
cane and brushwood, and answers nearly 
every purpose of a knife and of a hatchet. 
In battle it is to the Cuban what the clay- 


more was to the Scottish Highlanders, and 
equally dreaded with that famous weapon 
for its terrible effect upon infantry. Its 
fierce use at close quarters results in awful 
carnage, and it is not strange that the 
Spaniards are more afraid of the machete 
than of the rifle. The Cubans also know 
how to use the breech-loading riflé with 
deadly effect, as they showed in the recent. 
fight near Bayamo, which was_ nearly 
turned into a Braddock’s defeat for Mar- 
tinez Campos and his troops. 

The Cuban revolution will go forward. 
No Spanish promises, no treacherous ne- 
gotiations will induce the Cuban patriots 
to give up the struggle for their rights. 
The battle now begun is destined to end 
in victory. It is in the air. Cubans feel 
it and Americans feel it. Spain will have 
to give up Cuba as she gave up, Mexico 
and her colonies in Central and South 
America. Cuba is not the only Spanish- 
American State in which the friends of 
liberty at first met with defeat. In Mexico, 
Venezuela and Peru the earlier insurrec- 
tions were all crushed by the Spaniards, 
and the lamp of liberty seemingly ex- 
tinguished. But the flame rose again as 
brightly as ever, and independence was 
ultimately achieved. There will be the 
same ending in Cuba, notwithstanding all 
efforts which Spain may put forth. ‘The 
climate, as well as the rifle and machete, 
is dealing destruction to the Spaniards, 
and the latter are perishing by hundreds 
in the hospitais. Spain must grow tired 
of this fruitless contest, as the British 
grew tired of the attempt to subdue the 
revolted American colonies. Great Britain 
was far better able to bear the burden of 
that attempt than Spain is able to bear the 
burden of warfare against the Cuban Re- 
public. The Spanish treasury is bankrupt, 
and the Spanish people are dissatisfied with 
the consignment of their soldiers to almost 
certain death by fever and privation and the 
weapons of a resolute enemy in a distant 
land. Cuba will welcome the Spaniards 
“with bloody hands to hospitable graves ” 
as long as Spain sees fit to make the sacrifice 
and for every Cuban slain two will spring 
forward to take up his weapons and fill his 
place in the ranks of the liberating army. 
The lone star flag of the Cuban Republic 
will never again be furled, while a foreign 
foe remains on Cuban soil, or an inch of 
that soil acknowledges a foreign master. 
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THE BREADTH OF THE NILE 


THE BLOSSOM FROM THE BRAIN OF HAPI 


By Lucy CLEvELAND 
With original wllustrations by John Rettig. 


Ir is an eventful moment in the phantom-flight of time, when you balance your- 
self successfully on your abominable little Egyptian donkey, that has been kicking 
fore and aft for the last fifty minutes,—it is an eventful moment, you will find, 
when you caracole successfully across the Lybian sands, and land headwise, or 
otherwise, at the feet of the eternal Sphinx. 

No *‘ vernal tones ’’ ripple across the Great Solitude. The sea of sand around 
you upheaves but four mighty waves of thought told into time forever—the face of 
the old, old Watchman of the Desert, and the three pyramid tombs of Gizeh that 
stalk like sentinels on the rim of the great unknown,—the desert and death. 
They seem to move as you watch them in the wine-colored light of the Egyptian 
sunset; and I sat down with all the illustrious past from Abraham to Plato, and 
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FATIMA, A WATER CARRIER OF THEBES 


had one memorable hour of listening to that silence and to that Sphinx. The face 
tempts you to plunge into the desert with its depth upon depth of an unclosing 
Infinite, of which it is the great revealer. It is the Personal that leads you to the 
Great Profound 

To-morrow the Nile-trip begins. 
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RUINS AT LUXOR 


Is that long glitter of light ahead of you, really the river that has threaded 


your dreams ? The river whose margins are monuments of the dynastic glories of 
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the Thothmes, the Amenhoteps, the Ramessides? Verily, its glance is the 
glance of a god,—Hapi, the Nile-god, arising forever from his old tropic grave 
in measureless equatorial sun-lands, moving on with his eternal gaze before the 
cavil of the Christian heretic! There is his creation, the Egypt-long green lotus- 
stem of Nile-valley, broadening out in the unfolding flower-cup of the Delta. The 
lotus that arose in the mid-splendor of Egyptian art to be the capitals of Karnak, 
holding in its crimson cup the wine of the ideal for future architects of nations to 
drink; the lotus that gave to Greece her Ionic volute for the portals to her gods, 
is the immemorial Thought that blossomed from the brain of Hapi. And as your 
dahabiyeh moves along the brilliant current, the spell of the god is upon you,—- 
the spell of his mighty thought—Egypt! Egypt; whose day-time is dream-time, 


THE WATCHMAN OF THE DESERT 


whose night is a march of gods. No lotus gleams to-day upon the broad bosom 
of the Nile, but in the cabin of your dahabiyeh are the roses snatched in a last 
haste from Cairo gardens—twenty-four inches in diameter are these great crimson 
planets; and they are the roses 

‘‘Whose burning wreathed banquets 

Where Pharaohs poured wine.” 

Evening after evening, the great names of history loom up in the rose-dusk of 
the Orient air: Sakkarah, with the great step-pyramid two thousand years old 
when Abraham was born; Memphis, the royal home of Mena, first king, in the 
twilight of time, of the first Egyptian dynasty, whose necklace, with its filmy fili-. 
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gree of gold and jewels, that 
might be worn to-day by a 
western beauty at an at 
home,’’ is preserved in the 
rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety, in New York; Beni- 
Hassan, in whose rock-tombs, 
with their proto-Doric  col- 
umns, the Greek studied the 
form that he developed in the 
Parthenon. A dictator is this 
Egypt, — this lotus-blossom 
from the brain of Hapi,—to 
the art, the science, the civili- ms THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTUS 
zation of a world. 
We had been pecking at Egyptian dynasties and chronicles of gods all 
day long on deck, as at intervals we studied the same landscape that Joseph the 
poet loved, yea, loved, as his 
foster-land, his refuge from 
Canaanitish critics! From the 
Bible to Murray and Mariette 
we had irreverently roved, 
watching the shapely Egyptian 
girls on the banks, their water- 
jars of thesame form that re- 
freshed the Pharoahs, poised 
upon their heads, crown-wise; 
the creaking shadoof that 
hauls up water from the river; 
processions of camels; and the 
ee palm-trees, that soar and 
EVENING ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE tremble in the rose-magic of 
air. These are the same dear, enchanting items in the vivid landscape, unrolled 
as we glide along this yellow 
pathway of earliest human 
civilization, that have at- 
tracted poet and painter since 
the pen and palette began to 
record men’s’ fancies and 
ideals; and it is no wonder 
that john Rettig has ling- 
ered long over them, and 
loitered by the storied ruins, 
and carried away memoranda, @—?ies 
sharp in drawing, bright in 
color, of the incidents of a os ee 
Nile-trip such as ours. No- 
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all appreciative travelers envy the artist his power. 

Suddenly the plain widens out in the late red 
twilight; the mountains stand up, grandly, on the 
farthest horizon; it is a haze of violet lights suf- 
fused with crimson in the magical afterglow; the 
breeze bears to us great words—are they whispers 
of the gods who guard those immemorial banks be- 
yond? The excitement of the great approach had 
brought us all on deck. For beyond is Thebes, — 
Homer’s Thebes; but far older than Homer are 
those kingly faces to which Time itself abases, — 
the Colossi of the Plain; older than the old Greek’s 
pathway ot song that echoes with the metre of the 
Immortals’ footsteps, are the columns of closed lo- 
tus-buds that broke away into the iris-splendor of 
full flower down the great avenue that unrolled to 
deity at Karnak. For that arc of silver moon- 
light on the pink pavement of heaven will glitter 
presently through the hypostyle hall, into whose 
gates swept the processions to Amen-Ra, the sun- 
god; the gates that welcomed the red whecled 
war-chariots of a returning Rameses, and the gol- 
den acclaim of his poet, Pentaiir. And we know, 


STATUE OF THE GODDESS PTAH 


with a sudden start and thrill, as we catch that brightening bow, that it 1s the 
moon we shall see on the face of the Pharaoh of the facade of Abou-Simbel 
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THE POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M D. 


Illustrated from Specimens in the National Museum. 


VI.— GROTESQUE AND FANCIFUL FORMS. 


LARGE part 
of the col- 
lections of Pue- 
blo pottery in the 
National Muse- 
consists of 
drinking- vessels, 
grotesquely dis- 
playing imita- 
tions of various 
animal forms, 
such as the deer, 
elk sheep, Ox, 
horse, duck, owl 
and domestic 
fowl. This de- 
parture from the 
aboriginal types of vases, bowls and mugs 
has without doubt been stimulated by the 
increased demand by tourists for speci- 
mens of aboriginal earthenware, a good 
market having been established through 
constantly increasing travel along the new 
Western railroads. 

As already remarked, many of the Mexi- 
cans, especially such as have Indian wives, 
make considerable 
quantities of pottery 
which are disposed 
of as purely Indian ; 
but as these wares 
are very similar to 
the native products, 
the deception is sel- 
dom suspected or 
discovered, as the 
Indian wife appears. 
at the railway-sta- 
tion, acting the part 
of saleswoman, 
while the “Grea- 


FIG. 1.- ZUNI EFFIGY. 


FIG, EFFIGY. 


ser’’ husband remains carefully in the 
background. 

Many examples of genuine modern ware 
exhibit considerable artistic skill, giving 
evidence of careful observation of the hab- 
its and peculiarities of the living forms imi- 
tated, by little touches here and there that 
give specific indications of identity. Fanci- 
ful forms occur, also, in mounds in various 
portions of the public domain, and many in- 
teresting products have been recovered in 
Mexico, Central Americaand Peru. ‘These 
older types embrace life-forms, not imita- 
tions of Euro- 
pean origin, 
but of animals, 
birds and rep- 
tiles, native to 
the particular 
locality ia 
which the 
wares are 
found, or of 
which the 
manufacturers 
may have been 
residents, the 
arts, without 
doubt, having been influenced or modi- 
fied by environment. 

There are many instances in which no 
special signification seems intended in the 
abnormal forms, and the effect appears to 
have been the result of pure mirth-provok- 
ing humor, though among the more remote 
or less accessible pueblos many of the adap- 
tations after life-forms seem to be closely 
connected with their mythology, the cere- 
monials of various cult-societies, or perhaps 
even occurrences which may have appeared 
to the modeller as interesting or amusing. 
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FIG. 2.—HEN WITH CHICKS.—ZUNI. 
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FIG. 4.—TWO-HEADED BIRD-WHISTLE.— CHIRIQUI. 


An instance in illustration may be given in 
the Zuni water-vessel, shown in figure 1, 
representing a hen with some of her chicks 
perched upon her back, and reproducing 
forcibly a scene witnessed by every one fa- 
miliar with the poultry-yard. The effigy 
very much resembles an owl-vase, but the 
difference in species is indicated in the 
naked shank, characteristic, I might say, of 


FIG. 6.—BIRD-SHAPED VASE.—ARIZONA. 


the common fowl, whereas the tarsus of the 
owl is usually hidden by a covering of feath- 
ers. ‘The characteristic upiifted tail of the 
barnyard fowl is further indicated in another 
specimen from the same locality; the simple 
spots of color, to denote feathers, being 
carelessly applied, while in the designation 
of the plumage of owls the outlines of the 
feathers are indicated in imitation of the 
marginal coloring of those upon the breast. 

In figure 3 the long wattle and comb 
are characteristic of the cock ; the curved 
tail-feathers, instead of being pendulous, 
are unfortunately turned in the wrong di- 
rection. The writer has also seen another 
bird-shaped whistle from Chiriqui in which 
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the surface is elaborately decorated with 
semi-geometric figures in red and _ black. 
Most of these devices pertainto the mark- 
ings of the plumage. ‘The curved beak and 
the conspicuous eyes, as well as other minor 
features, would indicate that the specimen 
was modelled in imitation of a hawk. The 
specimen measures three and one-half 
inches in height, and has a capacity of 
three notes on the major scale. Another 
specimen from the same province consists 
of a two-headed whistle, two and one- 
fourth inches in height, and decorated with 
markings in black 4). This also 
is capable of furnish- 
ing three notes, 
though in a higher 
key than the preced- 
ing. 

An interesting vase, 
with a_ bird - shaped 
beak and body, is 
shown in figure 5. 
The bowl rather 
depressed, and is 
mounted upon three feet. Another ves- 
sel of like type is represented in figure 6, 
but it has less of an orifice at the top, and 
is without feet, suggesting a more archaic 
type. The specimen was discovered in one 
of the ancient pueblos of eastern Arizona, 
and resembles, exactly, a vessel found some 
years ago in western ‘Texas, at a locality 
where considerable digging had been con- 
ducted for the purpose of reaching water. 
Indications pointed to the near presence 
of a covered spring, and at a depth of eight 
or ten feet, upon a stone ledge, was 


FIG. 5.—VASE IN IMITATION 
OF A BIRD.—CHIRIQUI. 


FiG. 7.—BIRD-SHAPED BOWL. ARKANSAS. 
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FIG. 8.—LAGUNA WATER-VESSEL. 


placed the duck-shaped vessel now in the 
National Museum. 

Another vessel, resembling an aquatic 
bird, and illustrated in figure 7, is a speci- 
men from an ancient burial-place in Ar- 


FIG. 10.—GROTESQUE HEADS.—MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


kansas. Similar to this, in many respects, 
is a bowl from a Missouri mound, having a~ 
head rather more ornamental than usual ; 
the bowl of this latter example measures 
nine inches in longitudinal diameter. 

From the pueblo of Laguna, New Mex- 
ico, we have an interesting specimen, as 


FIG. 12.—OPOSSUM VASE.—ARKANSAS. 
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illustrated in figure 8. This has a head 
at each end of the body, only one of which, 
however, has an opening. The body is 
mounted upon four rounded, shapeless 
legs, and could be used for holding water. 

A symmetrical bowl with two heads, 
each of which has an orifice, is shown in 


FIG. 9.—CUP WITH TWO ANIMAL HEADS ATTACHED.— 
CHIRIQUI. 


figure 9, and the heads bear a strong re- 
semblance to that on figure 11, though the 
upturned snout would suggest the proto- 
type to have been a mammal rather than 

a bird. ‘This was also discovered 
ed in the province of Chiriqui. 

Many vessels having ornamental 
and grotesque heads as ornaments 
have been found in various mounds 

e and burial-places in the Mississippi 
Valley, and several examples of 
their ornamental appendages are 


reproduced in figure ro. The right- 
hand figure is from the vase repre- 
sented in figure 11, and resembles 
certain grotesque heads frequently 
—/\ met with in heraldic portrayals of 
the heads of the dragon and the 


griffin and other forms occasionally 
found upon Oriental keramic prod- 


FIG. 11.—ANIMAL-SHAPED VASE.—PECAN POINT, 
ARKANSAS. 


ucts, especially those from Siam. The 
American figures are without doubt, never- 
theless, of pre-Columbian origin and native 
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13.- ALLIGATOR VASE.— CHIRIQUI. 


workmanship. An interesting vase from 
Arkansas is shown herewith in figure 12, 
upon one side of which is portrayed an ex- 
cellent imitation of the head of an opossum. 
The body of the vase represents the body 
of that animal, while at the opposite end 
is a projection to indicate the tail. The 
mouth of the vase is quite large, and the 
vessel is, on the whole, very graceful and 
artistic. A tripod vase, having a bow] of 
somewhat similar form, was found in Chir- 
iqui, and the artistic execution is fully in 
keeping with execution of the ware in gen- 
eral from that interesting region. The legs 
are hollow, while the mouth of the bowl is 
rather smaller than usual in vessels of this 
class. ‘The ornamental head is attached to 


FIG. 15.- WATER-JAR. - LAGUNA, NEW MEXICO. 


an elongated neck, somewhat like that ofa 
deer. In another Chiriqui vase (figure 13). 
made in imitation of an alligator, the re 
semblance to the original model is exceed- 
ingly truthful. The scales are indicated 
by small nodules, each of which is enclosed’ 
by a black ring and hes a black dot upon 
the apex. <A good representation of the 
jaguar is reproduced in an animal-shaped 
whistle from Chiriqui, shown in figure 14. 
The decoration is typical of most of the 
Chiriqui life-forms, and in the present in- 
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stance the ears, feet and tail are red, while 
the remainder of the design is in black and 
red. 

Upon the four sides of a water-jar from 
the pueblo of Laguna, in New Mexico 


= (figure 15), are four figures resembling the 


dog, or the coyote, so placed as to represent 
the animals climbing over the rim or mouth. 
This is not an uncommon type, though the 
effigies are rarely made so large as this in 
proportion to the vessel to which they are 
attached. A good example of modelling is 
exhibited in figure 16, representing the 
effigy of a pig. The specimen is from 
Zuni, from which pueblo large varieties of 


FIG. 14. -ANIMAL-SHAPED WHISTLE.—CHIRIQUI. 


fanciful figures have been obtained. A 
second illustration of this kind is given in 
figure 17, and represents an antelope. The 
horns are rather confused and not suffi- 
ciently distinct near the prong, though the 
color-markings characteristic of this animal 
are accurate and perhaps somewhat pro- 
nounced. 

In figure 18is depicted a gracefully formed 
tripod cup from Chiriqui, the rim of whichis 
ornamented witha single head, at once gro- 
tesque and repulsive. Another specimen 
(figure 19) of similarly formed bowl has, 
instead of three legs as in the preceding, 
feet consisting of three grotesque, skull- 
like heads, the necks of which are attached 
to the lower side of the bowl. As the 
heads are placed with the neck toward the 


FIG, 16.-ZUNI EFFIGY. 
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FIG. 17.— EFFIGY OF AN ANTELOPE.—ZUNI. 


bowl, they appear in an inverted position 
as viewed by the beholder. A tripod vase 
with hollow heads, conventionally treated 
for feet, is shown in figure 20. The heads, 
which contain smal! pellets of baked clay 
freely movable, resemble to a limited de- 
gree those of the horse. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the makers of these 
wares still occupied the province of Chiri- 


FIG. 19.—CUP SUPPORTED BY GROTESQUE HEADS.— 
CHIRIQUI. 


qui at the time of the introduction of the 
horse, as it is probable that the highest 
period of culture was contemporaneous 
with the metal-workers of New Grenada 
and the potters of Costa Rica. Although 
the natives, at the time of the visits of the 
conquerors, wore much gold and other 
jewelry, similar to some of that found in 
the graves, they professed ignorance as to 
the builders of the cist-graves, and enter- 
-tained no feelings of reverence, or super- 
stition, concerning those graves, aiding 
even in despoiling them of precious ma- 


terials. This subject has already been dis- 
cussed in a previous paper, and further 
reference to the ancient inhabitants is un- 
necessary. 

One of two singular specimens in the 
Museum is represented in figure 21, where- 
in grotesque figures form the handles, and 
the subjects themselves were probably the 
result of fancy rather than pertaining to 
any object connected with cult or myth. 

In figure 25 is shown a goblet-shaped 
drum, measuring fifteen inches in height, 
the dressed - skin head of which was 
stretched across the top. A Chiriqui 
whistle, three inches in length, contained 


FIG. 18.—CUP WITH GROTESQUE HEAD.—CHIRIQUI. 


in the National collections, seems to be a 
clever adaptation after the above musical 
instrument. 

A Zuni clay moccasin, used as a drink- 
ing-vessel, is shown in figure 22, A handle 
placed at the heel is at once both orna- 
mental and useful. A vase of shoe-like 
form, from the ancient province of Cibola, 
New Mexico, and illustrated in figure 23, 
has the handle attached above, extending 
from the body to the neck, giving the ves- 
sel more of the appearance of a pitcher 
than the preceding one. 


FIG. 20.—VASE WITH LEGS IMITATING HEADS. CHIRIQUI, 
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human form, or portions thereof, occurs 


An interesting water-vessel, an effigy of 
rather frequently in the mounds of the 


a priest, is represented in figure 24. It 


FIG. 22.—ZUNI CLAY MOCCASIN. 


Mississippi Valley. Interesting analogous 
examples have also been received from 


FIG. 21.—VASE WITH GROTESQUE HANDLE.— 
CHIRIQUI. 


was obtained at the Pueblo of Cochiti, New 
Mexico, and is unique. The open mouth 
-of the effigy forms the mouth of the vessel, 
and the arms are extended, toward the 
front, as in exhortation or prayer; or per- 
haps the modeller intended to make the fig- 
ure in the attitude of giving the benedic- 
tion—both ceremonials strange to the na- 


FIG. 23.—VASE OF ECCENTRIC FORM.— 
ANCIENT PROVINCE OF CIBOLA. 


Central America, Peru and Asia Minor. 
The finest specimen yet obtained is one of 
eight, from Pecan Point, Arkansas (figure 


‘FIG. 24.—WATER-VESSEL IN IMITATION OF A PRIEST. 
—COCHITI N. M. : 


‘tives, who possess differing cults of their 

own, and naturally, therefore, an object of 

curiosity and imitation in clay. FIG. 25.—TERRA-COTTA DRUM.— 
Pottery fashicned in imitation of the CHIRIQUI. 
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26), and from its position is believed to 
have been a sepulchral vase. It is in the 
form of a tattooed head, the eyes of which 
are closed, the nose narrow, and the nos- 
trilssmall. The face appears to be that ofa 
young woman, and the features are all so 
well modelled as to indicate that the artist 
had a very definite conception of the struct- 
ure of the human face. Thecountenances 
of this head and of others from the same lo- 
cality strongly suggest those of Egyptians, 
as they are illustrated in ancient sculpture. 
The face upon another example (figure 27) 
is portrayed upon the side of the vase, and 
does not interfere with the outline of the 
bowl. This specimen is in the collection 
of Mr. Thibault of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

A vase or bottle representing the entire 
figure of a kneeling woman is shown in 


FIG. 27.—HEAD-SHAPED VASE.—PECAN POINT, ARK. 


figure 28. The mouth of the vessel is at 


the top of the head. A bowl from Missouri. 


(figure 29) shows the human head extend- 
ing from the side of the rim, while from the 
opposite side is a small projection resem- 
bling the tail of a bird as exhibited upon 
some of the bird-shaped vases or bowls al- 
ready shown. ‘This bowl is only five 
inches in diameter. 

On many articles of pottery found in the 
central and western States of Brazil the 
human face appears at one side of the ves- 
sel, and not interfering with its contour. 
Many interesting variations occur, from 
the simple outline of the eyes and brows 
to much more intricate and elaborate mod- 
elling. An excellent counterpart of these 
specimens is shown in a vase moulded to 


FIG. 26.—HEAD-SHAPED VASE.—PECAN POINT, ARK. 


resemble the head of an animal, though 
greatly likethe Brazilian type. ‘This vase, 
however, is from Chiriqui, and is illustrated 
in figure 30. Another variety of clay ware 
from Chiriqui is of interest on account of 
the grotesque figures appearing thereon. 
An example is shown in figure 31, repre- 
senting a miniature stool, the tablet of 
which is supported by six figures, somewhat 
human in general appearance, whose limbs 
are intertwined with serpents, suggesting 
the group of the Laocoén. The tablet 
measures ten inches across, while the en- 


FIG. 28.— EFFIGY BOTTLE.—ARKANSAS. 
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tire specimen is only four and one-half 
inches high. 
A more elaborate specimen is that given in 


FIG. 29.—BOWL FROM MISSOURI. 


figure 32, upon which only three grotesque 
figures with repellent faces occur as sup- 
porters. Eighteen monkey-like heads orna- 
ment the lower edge of the tablet. The va- 
rious pieces appear to have been modelled 


FIG. 31.-TERRA-COTTA STOOL.—CHIRIQUI. 


separately, and then set in place in the order 
of importance or recessity, while the fin- 
ishing was evidently done with a sharp 
stylus, as is apparent upon the fingers and 
toes of the figures. Blunt points and tu- 
bular dies for adding intaglio details of 
anatomy, such as the navel and pupils of 
the eyes, appear also to have been em- 
ployed. 

It is of interest to know that in the same 
province from which these so-called stools 
of clay were obtained, stone relics of sim- 


ilar shape have been secured, carved from 
cellular basalt, and presenting almost as 
much detail of finish in sculpture as dothe 
above-named examples in terra-cotta. The 
stone tablets are flat, with a slightly raised 


FIG 30.—VASE.—CHIRIQUI!. 


rim, clearly denoting that they were not 
used as metates. 

The metates of basalt and gray andesite 
are oblong, with a very slight depression 
upon the tablet, as in all such specimens— 
even from the United States and Mexico. 
Frequently, however, the same artistic 
taste is shown as in fictile ware, in that 
the tablet is mounted upon feet, while at 
one end is the head of an animal and on 
the opposite end the tail appears. The 
great elaboration observable in the sculpt- 
ure of some of these specimens, as in the 
clay tablets designated as stools, has sug- 
gested that they were devoted exclusively 
to use in sacred ceremonials or in the prep- 
aration of materials employed at such 
times. 


FIG. 32.—STOOL OF PLAIN TERRA-COTTA.—CHIRIQUI. 
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MY PET SUBJECT 


By ArTHUR HoEBER 


Sixth paper, with original illustrations by various artists. 


PICTURESQUE New York is a theme 


yet to be fully exploited, though artists 
are beginning to awake to a realization 
of its possibilities which are under their 
very noses. Long vistas of crowded 
streets, full of action, quaint piles of 
curious and unusual architecture; at- 
tractive effects of sunlight, ‘or soft 
evening sky; mysterious, low-toned 
schemes of fog or twilight; the dazzling 
white of winter’s snow and the flowering 
loveliness of squares and parks in spring 
time, —all these are offered to the painter, 
if he be an inhabitant, just outside his 
door. Charles Austin Needham and F. 
C. Gordon have availed themselves ot 
their chances, as we see. F. C. Gordon 
has made a pleasant study of the walls 
and roof-tops which form the view from 
his window. ‘The gray-toned effect of 
a mist on lake or river, however, is his 


A VIEW FROM MY WINDOW 


From a painting Charles Austin Needham 


UNION SQUARE AT CANDLE-LIGHT 
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My Pet Subject 


Drawn by Parker Newton 
THE SINKING OF THE CHINESE TROOP-SHIP, KOW SHUNG 


From a painting by ]. G. Tyler, owned by Alfred Jones 
THE STORM 


especial delight. Charles Austin Needham is represented here by a reproduction 
of a fine painting of his, showing us his impression of a New York square at dusk. 
To dwellers in the metropolis, it is a faithful picture of a familiar scene. 

Parker Newton needs no introduction to most of our readers as a painter of 
ships that go down in the sea. We all know his breezy marines. As we see by 
the accompanying drawing, the picturesque element in the naval battles between 
China and Japan appealed to him strongly. On the same page we have another 
marine by a well-known painter of that subject. Few men are more at home on 
the sea than is J. G. Tyler, who enjoys the various moods of old ocean, from quiet, 
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My Pet Subject 


moonlit waters, to storm -lashea 
waves, fierce and angry in their 
ceaseless activity. He has painted 
many phases of the sea, and painted 
them with much understanding. | 
U.G. Wilson has given us a study, 
of a little sister, we imagine, who 
has acquired a knowledge of her A, 
B, C, and wishes to impart the same 
information to her faithful and ad- 
miring companion. Evidently that 
dog has a great respect for learning. 
We have seen many examples: of 
Frances B. Townsend’s pet subject 
in the various exhibitions. She 
wrestles with the sportive calf, that 
closest approach to perpetual mo- 
tion, always most interesting to study. To paint any subject thoroughly the artist 
must be in close touch and sympathy with his mot#f, It is not enough to know 
it superficially, to have been mildly impressed; much more is necessary. Bastien 
Le Page, the able young Frenchman, whose untimely end cut short the promise of 
a splendid career, used to say that in every picture there should be és milles riens, 
—the thousand nothings—that give the sense of appropriateness, that belong 
there but that never may be quite explained. His own work gave evidence of 
this, and his people were always surrounded by evidences of farm-life,—quaint 
but true touches that showed the keen observation and the close study of the life 


Drawn by U. G. Wilson 
CAN YUU SAY YOUR A, B, C? 


-of his models. 


Froma painting by Frances B. Townsend 
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JEAN VALJEAN. 


BY VICTOR HUGO, 


The Hero-Story of ‘‘Les Misérables,’ condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated by 
Bayard, Brion, De Neuville, Haenens, Hersent, Morin, Vogel and Zier. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tuis is the most splendidly illustrated edition of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece ever issued from 
the press. It began inthe March number of the MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR. The story commences in 
1815, with a description of that model priest and prelate, M. Charles Myriel, Bishop of D , who 
not only professed but practised the doctrines of Christianity. Atthe age of seventy-five years he 
lives in humble fashion with his sister and a housekeeper, devoting to charity nine-tenths of his an- 
nual salary of 15,000 francs. Jean Valjean makes his appearance in D He is a released galley- 
slave, persons convicted of crime in France in the eighteenth and the early part of the present cen- 
tury having been condemned to servitude at the galleys, incertain maritimetowns. Jean Valjean 
was of peasant birth. He lost his near relatives when young, except a widowed sister, who, 
with her seven children, he supported. In the winter of 1795 there was no bread in the house, 
and the family were starving. In desperation Valjean thrust his arm through the window of a 
bake-shop and seized a loaf of bread. He was arrested and sentenced to the galleys for five 
years. For several attempts to escape his term had been lengthened to nineteen years. He 
was noted for his enormous strength, of which he gave frequent evidence while a convict—a 
fact which served to make him a marked man in after-life. He had plenty of time to think while 
a slave at the galleys, and he felt that society had treated him with extreme and dispropor- 
tionate severity for his slight offence. In one sense, therefore, when he went forth a free man 
he went forth an enemy of society. He has been tramping for four days when he reaches 
D——. His yellow passport, stamping him as an ex-convict, prevents him from getting food or 
shelter. Some one points out the bishop's house. He enters and tells who he is, and offers to 
pay for food and a bed from the 100 francs he had earned at the galleys. The bishop of course 
takes no pay, but invites the ex-convict to table as an honored guest,and afterward escorts him to 
acomfortable room. Valjean has seen the bishop’s silver plate, which had been on the table, 
put away in the cupboard. He awakens in the night, and after a struggle with his better feel- 
ings he seizes the silver plate and runs away. Valjean is captured by the gendarmes and 
brought back to the bishop’s house. The good prelate pretends that he had given the silver 
to Valjean, and also hands to him two silver candlesticks, adding in a low voice to the ex- 
convict: ‘‘I have bought your soul of you. I withdraw it from perdition and give it to God.” 
Valjean is allowed to go free once more. He is dazed; his mind is ina high fever while the 
transformation is taking place in his soul. Almost unconsciously he commits one more petty 
crime, bursts into a flood of tears, kneels in the darkness before the good bishop's door and is a 
new man. 

Fantine now comes upon the scene. She is the sweetheart of a gay Parisstudent. Deserted 
by her lover, she is compelled to work for the support of herself and her beautiful babe. She 
leaves the child, then between two and three years of age, with the Thenardiers, tavern- keepers 
at Montfermeil, near Paris, paying a fair sum for its support. The child’s name is Cosette. 
Then Fantine goes to her native town of M. sur M. She finds work ina factory there owned by 
a wealthy man known as Father Madeleine. This was in the year 1821. This man had made 
his appearance in the town about six years before. By a simple but valuable invention in the 
manufacture of beads he had amassed a large fortune. He was most generous and charitable 
in every direction, but nevertheless had a vast sum to his credit in bank. In 1821 he was mayor 
of the town. A police inspector named Javert thought he had seen Madeleine before, but could 
not tell where. When Father Madeleine by his unaided personal strength lifted a heavy cart to 
rescue from death a carter whose name was Fauchelevent, Javert, who witnessed the scene, at 
once concluded that Madeleine was Valjean, as in fact he was. 

Fantine, while struggling along to pay for the support of her child, is arrested because” she 
had resented an insult, and is sentenced to prison by the local court. The mayor—Father 
Madeleine—happens to be present when Javert is about to take her to prison, and at once 
orders her release. He has her taken to a hospital, she being seized with a high fever, and 
contributes liberally to the support of her child. Javert is enraged by the interference of the 
mayor with what the police inspector regards as the course of justice. Suddenly Javert’s idea 
that Madeleine was Valjean isrudely removed by the arrest of an elderly man named Champ- 
mathieu at Arras on the charge of robbing an orchard, and Champmathieu’s identification as 
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Valjean by several ex-convicts. Javert informs Father Madeleine of this arrest, which means a 
terrible punishment for Champmathieu if he is the ex-convict. 

Valjean has a severe struggle with himself, but decides to give up everything, and tell the 
truth. He arranges his affairs, goes to Arras, and proclaims himself the ex-galley-slave. 
Champmathieu is released, Valjean goes back to M. sur M., and visits the hospital where 
Fantine is lying in a critical condition. Javert enters to arrest Valjean on a warrant from the 
court, and Fantine, thinking she is to be arrested, falls back dead. Valjean goes back to the 
galleys. Meantime Cosette, the contributions for her support having ceased, is treated more 
brutally than ever by the Thenardiers. 

Valjean again escapes from the galleys, after saving the life of a sailor on a man-of-war 
where Valjean was at work. Valjean after rescuing the sailor from danger, at the risk of his 
own life, fell into the sea and is supposed to have been drowned. He really makes his way to 
the shore, and starts for Montfermeil. The wealth he had accumulated as a manufacturer is 
within his reach, and he pays the Thenardiers 1500 francs to let him take Cosette, now a lovely 
girl about eight years old, whom they were cruely maltreating. Valjean seeks refuge in a 
tumbledown house in Paris called the Maison Gorbeau, but attracts attention by his munificence 
to beggars, and is again pursued by Javert. He has a thrilling escape by climbing with Cosette 
into a convent garden. There he finds the old carter, Fauchelevent, whose life he had saved 
at M. sur M., employed as gardener, being the only man on the place. The old man is grateful 
to his preserver, and secures the consent of the prioress to allow Valjean, whom he calls his 
brother, to remain as his assistant, while Cosette is put in the convent school. 

Weare next introduced to M. Marius, a poor student, the son of a brave soldier of the empire, 
and grandson ofa rich old gentleman, M. Gillenormand, who hates the name of Napoleon, and for 
that reason had quarrelled with both son and grandson, the latter of whom, however, he dearly 
loves. Asingular feature of the story is that the father of Marius, Coloneland Baron Pontmercy— 
a title conferred by Napoleon for gallantry at Waterloo—remained to the day of his death under 
the impression that he had been rescued from perishing on the field of Waterloo by a French 
soldier named Thenardier, when as a matter of fact Thenardier had simply been robbing 
Pontmercy, and had revived him during the operation. Pontmercy therefore impressed on 
his son as a final injunction to reward Thenardier when it came in his power. This same 
Thenardier was the oppressor of poor Cosette. He is also a consort of criminals, and he forms 
a plot to rob the rich M. Leblanc, who was no other than Jean Valjean. 

Valjean had concluded that, while the quiet life of assistant gardener in a convent was all 
he desired for himself, Cosette ought to have better opportunities. He therefore leaves the 
convent, and takes a quiet house surrounded by a large garden in the Rue Plumet. He goes 
out occasionally with Cosette, now grown tobe a beautiful young lady, to a deserted walk of 
the Luxembourg, where Marius sees and is impressed by the beauty of the young lady. 
Leblanc, that is Valjean, notices the young man watching them, and, the Leblancs come to the 
Luxembourg no more. Marius, with the aid of Eponine, one of the two daughters of the 
wretched Thenardiers, who had herself conceived an apparent liking for the young student, 
traces the Leblancs to the Rue Plumet. There Marius and Cosette have an innocent love-dream 
until Valjean, who had been kept unaware of their courtship, concludes to go to England and 
so informs Cosette. ° 

Meanwhile, Thenardier and his fellow-bandits form a scheme to rob Leblanc and take 
advantage of his charitable disposition to lure him to Thenardiers’ den. Marius, whose garret 
is near the Thenardiers, overhears the plot and informs the police. He watches with a pistol, 
intending to save Leblanc, but fails to use the pistol when he hears Thenardier, whom he had 
known only as Jondrette, give the name which his father had told him was that of his rescuer. 
The police, headed by Javert, arrive in time to prevent a tragedy, but Leblanc disappears with- 
out Javert knowing how near he has been to the ex-galley-slave. The robbers are sent to 
prison, from which they, including Thenardier, make their escape, being aided in concealment 
after escape by a boy named Gavroche, a son of Thenardier, whom the brutal parents had cast 
out on the world. 

The present scene opens on the memorable 5th of June, 1832—the day of the Revolution 
which overthrew the elder Bourbons. Marius is frantic at finding that the house in the Rue 
Plumet is deserted, and as he dashes about the garden a voice informs him from across the wall 
that his friends are waiting for him at the barricade in the Rue de la Chauvrerie. It should be 
mentioned here that, when Cosette told Marius that she was going to England, Marius had ap- 
plied to his grandfather, M. Gillenormand for help and forleave to marry, but had been repulsed. 
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JEAN VALJEAN 
By Vicror Huco 


The Hero-Story of ‘Les Misérables,” condensed by Lruest Ingersoll, and illustrated by 
Bayard, Brion, De Neuville, Haenens, Hersent, Morin, Vogel and Zier. 


CHAPTER XNNII 


Ix the spring of 1832 
Paris had for a long time 
resembled a piece of load- 
ed artillery—a spark need 
only fall and the gun goes 
off. In June the spark was 
the death of General La- 
marque, and on June 5th, 
the day fixed for hts inter- 
ment, the Faubourg St. 
Antoine assumed a formid- 
able aspect. This tumult- 
uous network of streets 
was filled with noisy peo- 
ple, armed with the tools 
of their trades or whatever 
came first to hand. At 
certain points guns and 
cartridges were openly dis- 
tributed to the mob, and 
recruits were enlisted by 
active agents. The gov- 
ernment saw this, and ac- 
companied the funeral of 
General Lamarque with 
military precautions. On 
the sidewalks, on the trees, 
in the balconies, at the 
windows and on the roofs 
there was a dense throng 
of men, women and chil- 
dren, whose eyes were full 
of anxiety. An armed crowd passed, and a startled crowd looked at it. How 
ineffectual were all these precautions; in what fierce riots this great tempestuous 
Paris seethed for days, the reader may learn elsewhere. Only the part which the 
people of this story played in the dreadful drama can be told here, and that in a 
mere sketch. 

Bossuet, Grantaire and Joly, of the Friends of the A. B, C., sat drinking that 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION 
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afternoon in the Corinth wine-shop, wnen Bos- 
suet heard behind him a tumult and shouts of 
‘* To arms /’’ He turned and noticed in the 
Rue St. Denis at the end of the Rue Chanvrerie, 
Enjolras passing, carbine in hand, Gavroche 
with a horse-pistol, Feuilly, Courfeyrac, Bahorel 
and the whole armed and stormy band that fol- 
lowed them. The Rue de la Chanvrerie was 
not a pistol-slrot in length, so Bossuet shouted 
—‘‘ Courfeyrac! Coarfeyrac! Where are you 
going ?”’ 

make a_ barricade,’’ Courfeyrac an- 
swered. 

** Well, why not make it here? ‘The spot 


GAVROCHE’S PISTOL 

is good.”’ 

‘* That is true, Kagle,’’ 
Courfeyrac remarked. 

The ground was, in fact, 
admirably suited; the en- 
trance of the street was 
wide, the end narrowed, 
and Corinth formed a con- 
traction in it, the Rue de 
Mondétour could be easily 
barred right and left, and 
no attack was possible save 
by the Rue St. Denis, that 
is to say, from the front 
and in the open. Bossuet 
drunk had had the inspira- 
tion of Hannibal sober. 
Terror seized on the whole 
street. Shops, stalls, gates, 
doors, and shutters of 
every size, were shut from 
the ground-floor to the 
roofs, and the public-house 
alone remained open—-be- 
cause the insurgents had 
rushed into it. In a few 
minutes twenty iron bars 
were pulled down from the 
railings in front of the inn, 
and ten yards of pavement 
dug up. Gavroche and Ba- 
horel seized, as it passed, 


FATHER MABQEUP GOES TO THE WARS a truck and its load, casks 
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were brought, an omnibus was turned over, lumber 
and stones were heaped up, and with miraculous 
speed a rampart taller than a man barred the 
street. Recruits began to arrive. Artisans 
brought under their blouses tools, a barre! of gun- 
powder, a quantity of vitriol, etc., etc. 

Enjo!ras, Combeferre and Courfeyrac directed 
everything, and soon two supporting barricades 
were built, defending the Corinth against all ap- 
proaches. ‘Three of the fifty men had guns and 
all the pewter things in the kitchen were seized 


and melted into bullets, while Madame 
Hucheloup and her women were mak- 
ing bandages and lint. Gavroche, 
perfectly radiant with excitement and 
sparkling with badinage, was helping 
everywhere. All preparations made, 
the insurgents, enveloped in menacing 
and tragic silence and in approaching 
darkness, sat down with nothing to do 
but wait. A tall recruit, who had joined 
the band early in the march, and had 
been quietly useful came into’ the bil- 
liard-room and seated himself, where- 
upon Gavroche sprang up, eyed him 
sharply, and then spoke to Enjolras: 


CAFE CORINTHE 

** You see that tall fellow? He is a police 
spy. I know it surely.”’ 

Enjolras hurriedly left the gamin and spoke 
to someone, and a moment after four broad- 
shouldered porters quietly placed themselves 
behind the tall man, who sat as if asleep. Then 
injolras walked up to him with the demand, 
‘ Who are you?’’ At this sudden question the 
man started, looked into the depths of Enjol- 
ras’ eyes, and then, smiling, answered with 
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haughty gravity: ‘* I am an agent of authority—Inspector Javert.’’ 

Enjolras gave the four men a sign, and in a twinkling he was collared, thrown 
down and searched. ‘This ended, Javert was raised from the ground, his arms were 
tied behind his back, and he was fastened in the middle of the room to the cele- 
brated post, which in olden times gave its name to the wine-shop. 

** Tt is a spy,’’ Enjolras explained to those who flocked in; and turning to Jav- 
ert,—** You will be shot two minutes before the barricade is taken.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


GAVROCHE REPORTS TO THE FRIENDS OF THE A BC 


THE voice which summoned Marius to the barricade had produced on him the 
effect of the voice of destiny. He wished to die, and the opportunity offered; he 
rapped at the door of the tomb, and a hand held out the key to him from the 
Marius removed the bar which had so often allowed him to pass, left 


shadows. 
Mad with grief, he had only one wish more, 


the garden, and said, *‘ I will go.”’ 
—to finish with it all at once. 

He began walking rapidly, and as he was armed with the two pistols Javert had 
given him, he threaded carefully the turbulent quarters and cautiously avoided the 


patrols. It was dark by the time he reached the Rue de la Chanvrerie and the 
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hanging street-lamps cast huge spider- 
shaped shadows on the wet pavements. 


Ten o'clock had struck, and all with- 
out was quiet—all within the barricade 
watchful. Suddenly a clear young voice 
burst forth ina street-song,and Gavroche 
bounded over the rampart, shouting— 
gun! Here they are!”’ 

Scarcely five minutes later a flash lit 
up the street, as if the door of a furnace 
had been suddenly opened and shut; a 
frightful shower of bullets was hurled 
against the barricade and the flag fell, 
cut from its frail support. Bullets ri- 
cochetting from the corners of the 
houses penetrated the barricade and 
wounded several men. Enjolras picked 
up the flag and cried: 

‘* Who has a brave heart among us? 
Who will plant the flag on the barricade again ?”"’ 

Not one replied, for to mount the barricade at this moment was simply death. 
Even Enjolras shuddered as he repeated —‘* Will no one offer? 

Since the barricade had been begun no one had paid any attention to 
Father Mabceuf, who had 
joined the crowd at first, in 
spite of the warning of his 
young acquaintances. But 
now he walked straight up to 
Enjolras, tore the flag from 
Enjolras, who recoiled with 
petrifaction, and then, no one 
daring to arrest or help him, 
this old man of eighty, with 
shaking head, but firm step, 
slowly began ascending the 
barricade. This was so gloomy 
and so grand that all around 
him cried, ** Off with your 
hats!’’ With each step he as- 
cended the scene became more 
frightful. His white hair, his 
old arm raising the red banner, 
stood out from the darkness 
and were magnified in the san- 
guinary brigitness of the torch, 
and the spectators fancied they 
saw the spectre of '93 issuing 


BUILDING THE BARRICADE 


BINDING JAVERT TO THE PILLAR 
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from the ground, holding the flag of terror in its hand. When this trembling 
and terrible phantom, standing on the pile of ruins, in the presence of twelve 
hundred invisible gun-barrels, stood facing death, the whole barricade assumed 
a supernatural and colossal aspect in the darkness. There was one of those 
silences which only occur at the sight of prodigies. and in the midst of the silence 
the old man brandished the red flag and cried : 

** Long live the revolution! long live the republic! fraternity! equality! and 
death! ’’ 

A second discharge, re- 
sembling a round of grape- 
shot, burst against the barrt- 
cade; the old man sunk on his 
knees, then rose again, let the 
flag slip from his hand, and fell 
back on the pavement like a 
log, with his arms stretched 
out like across. Six men made 
a litter of their muskets, the 
corpse was laid on them, and 
they carried it with bare heads 
and solemn siowness to a large 
table in the ground-floor 
room. 

A charge upon the forti- 
fication instantly followed, and 
National Guards came pouring 
over the ramparts. At the 
same moment Courfeyrac and 
Gavroche were helpless; be- 
fore the bayonet had reached 
Gavroche, however, the mus- 
ket feil from the soldier’s 
hands, for a bullet struck him 
in the middle of the forehead. 
A second later another bullet 
penetrated the heart of the 
guard who had attacked Cour- 
feyrac. Both were fired from 
his pistols by Marius, who had 
just entered the barricade. 

Marius had no longer a weapon, but he plunged into the cauldron of fighters. 
A soldier took steady aim at him, but at the instant, a hand was laid on the muz- 
zle of his musket and threw it up; the shot was fired but it did not hit Marius. 
The insurgents, surprised but not terrified, had rallied, and the majority had gone 
up to the windows, but the more determined, with Enjolras, Courfeyrac and Com- 
beferre, were haughtily standing against the houses at the end, facing the lines of 
soldiers who crowned the barricade; on both sides men were aiming at each other 
within point-blank range, and they were so near that they could converse. All at 
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illumined by a fatal resolu- 
tion, and uttering the terri- 
fying cry—‘* Begone, or I 
will blow up the barricade!’’ 

Marius was the vision of 
the young Revolution after 
the apparition of the old one. 

‘Blow up barri- 
cade!’’ a sergeant said, 
and yourself too!’’ 

Marius answered, ‘‘And 
myself too! ”’ 

He lowered the torch 
toward the gunpowder; but 
there was no one left; the 
assailants, leaving their dead 
and their wounded, fell back 
pell-mell and in disorder 
and disappeared again in the 
night. All surrounded 
Marius, and Courfeyrac fell 
on his neck. 

Marius had had a fur- 
nace in his brain, but now 
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once a thundering voice was 
heard shouting— 

** Begone, or I will blow 
up the barricade! ’”’ 

Marius had entered the 
wine-shop, fetched a barrel of 
gunpowder, and glided along 
the barricade up to the cage of 
paving-stones in which a torch 
was fixed. To tear out the 
torch,-place in its stead the 
barrel of powder, throw down 
the pile of paving-stones on 
the barrel, which was at once 
unheaded, had only occupied 
so much time as stooping and 
rising again; and now all, Na- 
tional Guards, Municipal 
Guards, officers and privates, 
collected at the other end of 
the barricade, gazed at him in 
stupor as he stood with one 
foot on the paving-stones, 
torch in hand, his haughty face 
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it was a tornado. It seemed to him as 
if he were already an immense dis- 
tance from life, and his two luminous 
months of joy and love suddenly ter- 
minated at this frightful precipice. 
Cosette lost to him, the barricade, M. 
Mabeeuf letting himself be killed, him- 
self chief of the insurgents—all these 
things seemed to him a monstrous 
nightmare. 

Once more quiet reigned, and while 
the others attended to the wounded 
Marius made an inspection of all the 
defences. He was returning when he 
heard his name faintly uttered at his 
feet. It was the-same voice which had 
summoned him, two hours back, from 
the garden inthe Rue Plumet, but now 
was only a gasp. He stooped down 


DEATH OF EPONINE 
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THE BARREL OF POWDER 


and found a pale face raised 
to him and saying: 

It is Eponine.’’ 

It was really that helpless 
girl in masculine clothes. 

‘* What brought you here ? 
what are you doing?’’ 

‘* Dying,’’ she said to him. 

There are words and: inci- 
dents that wake up crushed 
beings; Marius cried with a 
start— 

“* You are wounded! wait, 
I will carry you into the wine- 
shop! your wound will be 
dressed! is it serious? how 
shall I catch hold of you so as 
not to hurt you? where is it 
you suffer?’”’ 

She refused with a gesture 
of agony and murmured— 

“It was I threw up the 
gun, but the bullet passed 
through my body so that it is 
useless to move me. Sit down 
by my side.”’ 

He obeyed; she laid her 
head on his knees, and without 
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looking at him said —‘‘ Oh, how good 
that is, how comforting!’’ She re- 
mained silent for a moment, then 
turned her head with an: effort, and 
gazed at Marius. 

“Do you know what, Monsieur 
Marius? it annoyed me that you en- 
tered that garden, though—. You are 
lost. I brought you here and you are 
going to die. I wished to die with you. 
Do you remember the day when I came 
into your room; and the day when I 
met you on the boulevard near the 
washer-women? How the birds sung! 
Do you remember, Monsieur Marius?”’ 

She had a wild, grave heart-rending 
look, and her limbs stiffened on the 
pavement. At this moment Gavroche’s 
crowing voice could be heard from the 
barricade: Eponine raised herself and 
listened, then she muttered—“ It is 
he,’’ and turning to Marius, added,— 
‘** My brother is here but he must not 
see me,”’ 

“© Your brother?’’ Marius asked, as 


COSETTE’S LETTER-BOOK 


he thought most bitterly and 
sadly of the duties toward the 
Thenardiers which his father 
had left him; ‘‘ which is your 
brother? ’ 

The one who is singing.”* 

She was almost sitting up 
now, but her voice was very 
low. She pat her face as close 
as she could to that of Marius, 
and added with a strange ex- 
pression— 

** Come, I will not play you 
a trick. I have had a letter 
addressed to you in my pocket 
since yesterday; I was told to 
put it in the post but kept it, 
as I did not wish it to reach 
you. But perhaps you will not 
be angry with me when we meet 
again ere long, for we shall 
meet again,shall we not ? Take 
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your letter.’’ She convulsively seized Marius’s hand, placed it in her blouse- 
pocket, and he felt a paper. 

** Take it, she said. 

Marius took the letter and she gave a nod of satisfaction and consolation. 

‘* Now, for my trouble, promise to kiss me on the forehead when I am dead—I 
shall feel it.’’ 

She tried to smile once more, and expired. 

Marius kept his promise, gently laid the dead form on the ground and went 
away with his letter, 
which Cosette had given to 
her (supposing hera young 
workman), on the evening 
of June 3d-—the same 
evening that Eponine’s 
warning to Jean Valjean 
had sent him home in ter- 
ror to announce their im- 
mediate departure. She 
had gone to Marius’s lodg- 
ings, but had not seen him, 
then had followed Cour- 
feyrac tothe barricade and 
had run away again tosum- 
mon Marius, that they 
might die together. 

Cosette’s letter was 
only two lines, telling him 
where she was going. 
Marius covered it with 
kisses, then wrote on a leaf 
of his pocket-book— 


“Our marriage was im- 
I asked my grand- 
ather’s consent, and he re- 
fused to give it; I have no 
THE BARRICADE AT THE CAFE CORINTHE 
find. you there ; you remember the pledge I made you, and I have kept it. I die. I love you, 
and when you read this my soul will be near you, and smile upon you.” 


He folded this note, wrote the address, commanded Gavroche to take it at once 
to its destination, and the lad sped away. This done, he wrote upon the fly-leaf 
of his book— 


My name is Marius Pontmercy. Carry my body to my grandfather, Monsieur Gillenor- 
mand, No. 6 Rue des Filles du Calvaire, in the Marais. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


On the evening of 
that same day Jean Val- 
jean, accompanied by 
Cosette and Toussaint, 
proceeded to the Rue de 
l’Homme Armé, where a 
tremendous incident was 
fated to take place. Co- ; 
sette had not left the Rue 
Plumet without an at- 
tempt at resistance, and 
for the first time since 
they had lived together, 
the will of Cosette and 
the will of Jean Valjean 
had contradicted each 
other, though they did 
not come into collision. 
Only a few of the most 


IN FRONT OF THE BARRICADE 


needful articles had been taken 
with them, and they reached 
their new quarters after dark, 
and went to bed in silence. 
The next morning Jean 
* Valjean arose with restored 
confidence andalmost gay. He 
considered the dining-room 
charming, though it was hid- 
eous, for it was furnished with 
an old round table, a low side- 
board, surmounted bya mirror, 
a rickety easy-chair, and a few 
chairs encumbered with Tous- 
saint’s parcels, one of which 
contained Jean Valjean’s Na- 
tional Guard uniform. 
- Cosette ordered Toussaint 
to bring a basin of broth to her 


bedroom, and did not make her JEAN VALJEAN OFFERS HIS UNIFORM 
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appearance tiil evening. At about five 
o’clock she came out and pretended to 
eat dinner, then returned to her bedroom. 
Toussaint remarked, ** People are fighting 
in Paris,’’ but neither of the two listened 
to her gossip. After the meal Jean Val- 
jean rose and began walking calmly up 
and down the room. Suddenly his eye 
caught the inclined mirror, where he read 
in a distinct reflection, — 


My WELL-BELOVED,—Alas ! my father insists 
on our going away at once. e shall be this 
evening at No. 7 Rue del 1’Homme Armé, and 
within a week in London.” 

‘« June 4. CosETTE.” 


Jean Valjean stopped with haggard 
gaze. Cosette, on arriving, laid her blot- .& 
ting-book on the sideboard facing the 
mirror,and,immersed in painfu! thoughts, 
had forgotten that she had left it open at 
the very page on which she had dried 
the few lines she had written and intrusted to the young workman. Jean Valjean 
fell into the old chair. He said to himself that Cosette had written that to some- 
body, and the light of his 
world seemed eclipsed. 

Jean Valjean took up 
the blotting-book and con- 
vinced himself afresh; he 
bent down as if petrified, 
and with fixed eye, over the 
undeniable lines, and such 
a cloud collected within him 
that it might be believed 
that the whole interor of his. 
soul was in a state of col- 
lapse. His instinct did not 
hesitate; he brought to- 
gether certain circum- 
stances, certain dates, cer- 
tain blushes, and certain 
palenesses of Cosette, and 
said to himself, ‘‘ It isshe!’’ 
The divination of despair is 
‘a species of mysterious bow 
which never misses its mark, 
and with its first shaft it hit 
Marius. He did not know 
the name, but at once found 
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the man; he perceived dis- 
tinctly at the bottom of the 
implacable evocation of mem- 
ory the unknown prowler of 
the Luxembourg, that villain- 
ous sceker of amorettes, that | 
romantic idler. After feeling | 
quite certain that this young ; 
man was at the bottom of the 
situation, and that all this 
came from him, Jean Valjean, 
the regenerated man, the man i 
who had toiled so heavily in 
his soul, the man who had 
made so many efforts to re- 
solve his whole life, his whole 
misery, and his whole misfor- 
tune, into love, looked into 
himself and saw there a spec- 
tre—hatred. 

While Jean Valjean was 
—, thinking, Toussaint came in; | 
GUARDS he rose and asked her— 


AN ASSAULT BY THE NATIONAL 

** Did you not say just now that they were fighting? ”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, sir,’’? Toussaint replied; *‘ over at St. Merry.”’ 

There are some mechanical movements which come to us, without our cogniz- | 
ance, from our deepest thoughts. It was doubtless under the impulse of a move- 
ment of this nature, of which he was 
scarce conscious, that Jean Valjean 
found himself five minutes later in the 
street. He was bareheaded, and sat 
down on the bench before his house, 
seemingly listening. 

Nigut set in. 


How long did he remain there? 
what was the ebb and flow of this 
tragical meditation ? did he draw him- 
self up? did he remain bowed down? 
had he been bent till he was broken? 
could he recover himself and stand 
again upon something solid in his con- 
science? Probably he could not have 
said himself. 

All at once he raised his eyes, he 
heard footsteps close to him, and per- 
ceived a young and radiant face. It 
was Gavroche, who was looking up in 
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the air, and appeared to be seeking. Jean 
Valjean accosted him, and Gavroche showed 
him the address on the letter he was carrying. 
The boy was eager to return to the barricade 
before the fighting should begin again, and the 
man easily persuaded him that the quickest 
way to deliver his message was to leave the 
letter in his hands. 

Jean Valjean hurried up stairs, tore the note 
open and read it with glassy eyes; but he saw 
only these words— 


**_I die! when you read this my soul will be 
near you.” 


In the presence of this line he felt a horrible 
bedazzlement; he uttered a frightful cry of 
internal joy. 
‘ So all was 
MAGNON’S WARDS over. The 
being that encumbered his destiny was disap- 
pearing, without any fault on the part of him, 
Jean Valjean: “‘ that man’’ was going to die, 
| perhaps was already dead. Here his fever made 
its calculations—‘‘ No, he is not yet dead. The 
letter was evidently written to be read by Cosette 
on the next morning; since the two volleys he 
had heard between 11 0’clock and midnight noth- 


STORMING THE DOOR OF THE CAFE 


ing had occurred; the barricade would 
not be seriously attacked till day- 
break. But no matter; from the.mo- 
ment when ‘that man’ is mixed up 
in this war, he is lost, he is caught 
in the cogwheels.’’ 

About an hour later Jean Valjean 
left the house in the uniform of a 
National Guard; he had a loaded 
musket and a full cartridge box. He 
proceeded in the direction of the 
Halles. 

Meanwhile, what of the battle? 
Alarms, forays and repulses had fol- 
lowed one another. Thousands of 
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troops filled the Faubourg and enveloped the revolutionists, who were inspired 
with the martyr’s fury of self-sacrifice. The leaders decided that there were five 
too many inside the barricade, and had forced five married men to consent to go 
away. But everyone knew that none could escape except in the uniform of a 
National Guard. Only four of these (from dead troops) were to be had. How 
was the fifth man to go? 
Suddenly another uniform 
was thrown at their feet. 

Marius raised his eyes 
and recognized the man 
whom he knewas Monsieur 
Fauchelevent,— father of 
Cosette. Jean Valjean, by 
the help of this very uni- 
form, had just entered the 
barricade. 

This man,’’ said En- 
jolras, *‘ is one who saves 
his fellowman. Citizen, 
you are welcome. You are 
aware that you will die?’”’ 

Valjean, without an- 
swering, helped the man 
he was saving to put on 
his uniform. 

Marius’s mind was, if 
possible, in greater tumult 
than before. Why was M. 
Fauchelevent here? He 
thought of Cosette with a 
contraction of the heart. 
However, he was relieved 
to find that the old man 
did not speak to him, and 
he himself did not address 
this enigma of his life. 

In the early morning 
the fight was renewed, but 

this story can not follow 
the awful record of assault 
after assault. Jean Valjean took little aggressive part, but did one or two deeds 
of almost superhuman defence. Gavroche came back, and was everywhere at 
once, and absolutely fearless. He went outside, robbed the cartridge-boxes of 
the dead troops and brought in a supply of ammunition, laughing at the efforts of 
the soldiers to hit him. They implored him to desist, but he went again and 
again, and at last was struck down, hurling a ribald couplet at his assailants with 
his last breath. 

Marius rushed out of the barricade, and Combeferre followed him; but it was 
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JEAN VALJEAN DISMISSES JAVERT 


and said: ‘* 1 have not for- 
gotten sev, Some one shall 
lead you out to the Mondétour 
lane, and there execute 
you.”’ 

Here Jean Valjean stepped 
forward and said to Enjolras— 

‘*T ask a favor. Let me 
blow out that man’s brains 
myself.”’ 

Javert raised his head, saw 
and recognized Jean Valjean, 
said, stoically, 1s 
fair."’ 

Jean Valjean took posses- 
sion of Javert. He seized a 
pistol and cocked it at the 
same moment when a bugle- 
call was heard. 

“To the barricade!” 
Marius shouted from the top 
of the fortress. 


(To be continued) 


too late, for Gavroche was 
dead. Combeferre brought in 
the hamper of cartridges, and 
Marius the boy. Alas! he 
thought he was requiting the 
son for what the father had 
done for his father; but Then- 
ardier, he believed, had 
brought in his father alive, 
while he only brought in the 
lad dead. When Marius re- 
entered the barricade with 
Gavroche in his arms, his face 
was inundated with blood, for 
a bullet had grazed his skull. 

Everyone was busy forti- 
fying the house itself for a last 
stand, since the cannon were 
now knocking down the ram- 
parts. When the arrangements 
were made and almost the last 
moment had come, Enjolras 
ordered Marius to command 
outside, then turned to Javert 
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CHILDHOOD. 


EDITED BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


EDITORIAL. 


Bayes opinion is rather general among 

parents that their children are crowd- 
ed with school-work, that too much is re- 
quired of them by their teachers, and that 
the standard is one to which only the pupil 
of exceptional industry finds it possible to 
conform. The methods pursued in the 
public schools are far from perfect; doubt- 
less, the demands are sometimes too se- 
vere, and the boy or girl who is even 
slightly incapable, or is of a delicate con- 
stitution, is hard pressed to keep up with 
the rest. But much of this pressure of 
work is only in appearance. The constant- 
ly increasing tendency of the last twenty 
years has been toward rendering school- 
work easier for the children, and not only 
easier, but interesting. There is real anx- 
iety lest the child should be bored by his 
work; should find the hours spent in the 
class-room dull and tedious. There is 
every device to attract his fancy and stimu- 
late his flagging attention, and listlessness 
is now generally attributed to some defect 
in the teacher or in his methods, rather 
than to indolence or incapacity of the pupil. 

* * 
* 

THE middle aged men and women of the 
present generation can look back to the 
days when they travelled over muddy, un- 
paved roads to the village school-house, 
where boys and girls came together in the 
morning from their widely separated homes 
to spend eight or nine hours under the care 
of a single teacher, who taught them ac- 
cording to his own sweet will, without re- 
gard to their tastes or preferences. Learn- 
ing in those days was considered a task, and 
the difficulties were believed to be good 
for children. There was far less method, 


and less military precision; classes were 
seldom graded, and rate-learning was held 
to be necessary. We have improved great- 
ly upon that; the memory is not now taxed 
to the injury of the understanding, and the 
repetition of long lists of dates and facts 
is not part of the day’s duty. The child 
is encouraged to observe, to reason and to 
think for himself, and his own crude and 
hesitating expressions of “the idea” in his 
lesson are accepted as an equivalent for 
the author’s language. Doubtless, mental 
development is aided by modern methods 


more than it was by the sterner discipline « 


of the old-fashioned teaching. There is. 
more readiness, more general information 
among school-children now than was com- 
monly the case a quarter of a century ago. 
The modern child is “bright,” quick- 
witted, observant and inclined to be argu- 
mentative; wanting to have everything 
proven to his satisfaction, and keenly alive 
to the motif of the hour, that learning is to 
be acquired with the least amount of pains 
and trouble. ++ 


YET, after a day passed in the society 
of half a dozen charming children, fresh 
from their object-lessons and their lect- 
ure-lessons. and progressive exercises, the 
critical friend who looks beneath _brill- 
iant appearances observes some defects 
of character and some deficiencies of edu- 
cation which used not to exist to the same 
extent in the sturdier, if perhaps duller, 
little boys and girls who studied after the 
regulation fashion of the ancient régime. 
There is a lack of exactness, of sound 
and thorough training, in the elementary 
branches at present, due to our wish to 
save children, as far as we can, from hard 
work. Certainly there was an unneces- 
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sary amount of drilling and routine labor 
in the spelling and grammar classes, for 
instance, of twenty-five years ago; but 
that labor wrought the happy result of 
teaching pupils to spell and write and 
speak the English language with accuracy 
and precision. Only the learning that 
we have fought for and conquered stays 
with us. A certain amount of plodding 
is essential to vigor of character. Is not 
the modern child less rugged and persist- 
ent than his grandfather was? Is he not 
inclined to weaken before difficulties, and 
think that what is troublesome is not 
worth doing? Courage and persistence 
are the characteristics of pioneers, and it 
is sometimes said that the present gene- 
tation has less need of these qualities 
than the men who fought against the ele- 
ments in a new, wild country. But cer- 
tainly life is not any easier now than it 
was three centuries ago; there is need of 
sinew and toughness, of energy and in- 
domitable resolution, if one would suc- 
ceed in any career, or make his life worth 
anything to the world. 

* * 

* 

A CHILD learns to exert himself or to be 
indolent very early. The first impetus is 
given in the nursery, but another impulse 
comes with that second great stage of 
life, the entrance into school. There is 
not so great a demarcation between in- 
fancy and childhood now, since learning 
begins in the kindergarten and proceeds 
through easy and almost imperceptible 
stages up to the college. The teacher 
needs both tact and decision to enable 
him to begin the real discipline of his 
pupil’s mental faculties at the right time, 
and not prolong babyhood into the pe- 
riod when work should be taken up in 
serious earnest. Learning ought to be 
made agreeable, for anything which serves 
to keep the pupil’s mind in a happy 
condition invigorates the tone of his 
entire system and makes it easier for him 
to exert himself. But it must not be for- 
gotten that every new effort of the mind 
is, to a certain extent, essentially painful. 
The disagreeable stage of a labor may 
not be in the beginning, but it comes 
when some of the faculties, either the 
memory, or the understanding, or the 
will, is called upon to make a new and de- 
cided effort. This is the test period, and 
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character here either weakens or toughens 
accordingly as it gives up or fights the 
battle out and conquers. We cannot save 
our children this pain, and we ought not 
to do so. Teachers should not help their 
pupils over difficulties too often, else they 
will fall into the mental habit of deferring 
all troubles to a stronger and more indomi- 
table will. And parents should not pity 
their children for the necessity of working 
hard and even painfully. All experienced 
educators recognize the necessity of pain- 
ful efforts in the beginning of mental la- 
bors, but these periods pass, giving place 
to delightful seasons of exhilaration, and 
the young learner is cheered on his path, 
and helped partially over the next painful 
period also, through having his courage 
stimulated. Forcourage is,” as Emerson 
says, “but the memory of past successes.” 
* 


* 

THE test to apply toa child to ascertain 
whether he is studying too hard is to ob- 
serve whether he can rebound quickly 
after a season of application. If he is in 
good physical condition, he ought to pos- 
sess the buoyancy which will enable him to 
throw off all recollection of troublesome 
problems when the time for play and rest 
comes. A sharp line ought to be drawn 
between work and play. The child must 
lay down his burden and forget its exist- 
ence sometimes, or else he will become 
nervous and fretful. The ghosts of 
partially learned lessons must not haunt 
his dreams nor dog his enjoyments. A 
great difficulty with us is that the child 
studies not too hard, but too continuously. 
He dawdles over tasks that could be fin- 
ished in half the time by a robust, energet- 
ic mind. Why do we not see to it that our 
children have blood enough to supply the 
power needed by their brains? A pale, 
sallow child should not be required to 
perform hard mental labor any more than 
ashes should be expected to give out heat. 
Make him exercise, make him eat, make 
him sleep, make a healthy animal of him, 
and then set him his lessons, and see how 
easily he will master them. 

* 


WHENEVER it is practicable the child 
should be encouraged to prepare such 
school lessons as it is necessary to study 
at home, inthe mornings. A lesson learned 
at night cannot be learned without doing 
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violence to the natural order of the mind's 
activity. The natural period of acquisition 
isin the morning. After a period of rest 
and recreation there comes a second period 
in the afternoon when study may be pur- 
sued, the mind being less vigorous, how- 
ever, and in the evening the flagging en- 
ergies can only be stimulated by the will. 
Have the child go to bed very early and 
study for an hour before breakfast, and 
the result will tell favorably upon his health 
and progress. 


PICTURE-BOOKS. . 


BY ELEANOR LE S. MACNAUGHTON, 


I wonDER if there is any mother who 
owns or has ever owned a child’s ideal 
picture-book, one in which every picture 
was a delight to the child. I have never 
met with such a mother, but numbers have 
told me that, having done their best to 
supply their children with the most ap- 
proved picture-books, it has been a con- 
stant experience that, the novelty worn off, 
the pictures for the most part failed to in- 
terest or please, while, on the other hand, 
certain pictures here and there in books 
never intended for the little men and 
maids were a source of perennial pleasure. 

Something of this may, no doubt, be due 
to the hankering little ones often have 
after the possessions of grown people, and 
the pride and pleasure they feel in being 
allowed to handle father’s or mother’s 
book, but all allowances made, I believe 
evidence collected would show that chil- 
dren are pleased, even delighted with pict- 
ures generally considered quite beyond 
them, while many of those supposed to be 
specially suited to their needs simply pall 
upon them. I have often thought that a 
symposium of parents might usefully be 
called to discuss this subject, each telling, 
first, what classes of pictures they have 
found please children generally, and, 
second, what special pictures have delight- 
ed the children under their care. 

My own experience has been that all 
little ones love pictures of animals, domes- 
tic ones particularly, and after these of 
wild beasts. Bird pictures have only 
proved mildly interesting, while except as 
connected with a very interesting story 
pictures of insects and reptiles were re- 
garded with indifference. Animals I found 


were much more attractive if represented 
as doing something. Horses standing 
under a tree, cows lying down in a field, 
cats curled up on a cushion, etc., were 
quickly passed over, but a horse running a 
race or jumping a fence, a dog swimming, 
sheep being washed or sheared or kittens 
gambolling always seemed to hold the at- 
tention. Pictures of children, no matter 
how graceful and beautiful, gave a very 
moderate amount of pleasure—disconnect- 
ed from the letter-press hardly any—but 
pictures of kings, queens, robbers, soldiers, 
fairies, Indians and goblins could be count- 
ed on to charm. Pictures of flowers, trees, 
mountains, rivers or scenery of any kind 
were not valued in the least, while those of 
castles, towers, huts, wigwams, ships and 
boats were sure to be appreciated. From 
these general observations I have conclud- 
ed that grace and beauty fer se do not 
appeal to the child, consequently books 
largely made up of quaint child figures in 
various bewitching attitudes, however de- 
lightful they may be to the grown-ups 
who exclaim over them, are not appreciated 
by the children. Having now given to 
some extent the result of my observations 
as to the classes of pictures which please 
the average child, I should like to tell of a 
picture-book that gave greater delight to 
one particular child than any he ever 
owned—greater delight, in fact, than during 
twenty years’ constant intercourse with 
children I have seen any child evince over 
any juvenile picture-book. This little boy, 
nine years of age, returned from spending 
the afternoon with a cousin in a state of 
rapture over a “beautiful, beautiful book” 
that had been shown him. He could talk 
of nothing else, and before going to bed 
made the following entry in a journal that 
shortly before he had begun to keep. I 
transcribe it exactly as it stands : 

“ Thursday February 20th, 1879, F and 
I went to Cousin E’s for tea to-day. Cous- 
in J showed me a book of the Ancient 
Mariner we had crullers Scotch cake buns 
and raspberry jam. There was a picture 
in the book of the Ancient Mariner stop- 
ping the wedding guest; there was another 
picture of the wedding guest sitting on a 
stone, the third picture was the Ancient 
Mariner seeing the Albatross; the fourth 
was the sailors giving food to the Albatross; 
the fifth wasa picture of the Albatross and 
the men said that he’d killed the bird that 
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made the breeze to blow, the sixth was 
them tying the bird around his neck, the 
seventh was them seeing a ship; the eighth 
was the skeleton ship; the ninth was the 
Men falling down the tenth was their 
souls going out of their boddies. the 
eleventh was the Albatross falling off his 
neck.” 

Here the entry ends. No one in the 
house had seen thé book but the child, so 
there could have been no jogging of his 
memory. He had never been to school 
or accustomed to memorize, beyond easy 
little things at home, so that his vivid rec- 
ollection of the pictures depended wholly 
on his delight and interest in them. 

I have a number of children’s picture- 
books, beautifully bound and illustrated, 
put away almost as good as when bought. 
They soon ceased to charm, were laid 
aside, and the children did not miss them. 
But, on the other hand, I have illustrated 
copies of “ Enoch Arden,” “ Comus ” and 
“ Miles Standish,” which for thumb-marks 
and dilapidations are “a shame to be seen.” 
Not all the pictures in these pleased, but, 
judging by appearances, all of Comus and 
his crew were great favorites; also the train 
of angels guarding the Lady. In “ Miles 
Standish ” nearly all the pictures delighted, 
but especially those of the great captain 
himself, his armor, the Indian appearing 
at the council, the bridal procession and 
Priscilla spinning. In “Enoch Arden” 
“The Rescue,” “Building the Canoe,” 
“Enoch on His Island,” “ Going to 
School ” and “ Enoch Passing Away ” were 
favorites. 

The mention of the last reminds me that 
I have noticed in many children a love of 
sad pictures, and I think they should not 
be denied tothem. The little ones have 
alarge fund of, pity, and it is well that they 
should draw upon it. I fancy that acertain 
hardness may be noticed about children 
whose guardians have determined that 
they shall neither see sad pictures nor 
hear pathetic stories. 

Finally, there is no doubt about it, 
children do love terrible pictures, and these 
too should be granted them, care always 
being taken that no sensitive child is really 
frightened. When Maggie Tulliver brings 
her old copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
to Mr. Riley, and it opens without the least 
trouble at the picture of Christian fighting 
with Apollyon (colored black by Master 
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Tom, with red eyes to denote the fire raging 
within him), we all feel the incident to be 
true to life. A standing treat with two lit- 
tle fellows of my acquaintance was to be 
allowed to go and gaze at a most realistic 
picture of the lower regions exhibited in a 
French stationer’s. Such pictures, as also 
those of battles, shipwrecks, earthquakes, 
fires and so on, might need to be used with 
caution, but the fact that children do de- 
light in them should certainly be reckoned 
with in the preparation of picture-books 
specially designed for their pleasure. 


HOME: FROM THE CHILD’S 
STANDPOINT. 


BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


I KNEW a man once possessed of large 
means, the owner of a handsome resi- 
dence in which nothing that a refined 
taste could wish seemed wanting, who 
always spoke of his dwelling as “the 
house.” In fifteen years’ acquaintance I 
never heard him utter the word “home ” 
in connection with the abode of which he 
was master. Putting together certain de- 
tails that were puzzling at the time the 
reason of this curiously reserved attitude 
has occurred to me. The air of that 
house was garish, bald; everything was 
exposed to public view. What artists call 
“atmosphere,” that soft film which seems 
to make a picture stand back enveloped 
in its surroundings, was lacking. Things. 
of beauty were present, company was 
plentiful and everything pertaining to 
bodily comfort was supplied without stint. 
But there was no soul in any of it. The 
whole house was like a ball-room; a place 
to riot in, to have a good time ; but there 
was not a corner from attic to cellar where . 
gentle influences seemed to dwell and that 
met the needs of one’s higher nature. No 
wonder that its inmates merely stayed 
there, and that to the little children who 
grew up within its walls the word “ home” 
never possessed any sweetness or sacred 
meaning. 

A child’s instinct in this matter, as in 
most, is true. He feels the presence or 


the absence of what ministers to happiness 
while yet he is, like the scholar smitten 
with word-dumbness, unable to express 
that of which he is so acutely aware. 
Some of us, however, have the power to 
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recall our youthful mental experiences 
vividly in after-life when riper knowledge 
throws a new light upon them. It is 
through such candid self-analysis united 
with keen observation of living children 
that we come to find out what is of the most 
serious concern to them. 

First of all, childhood is naturally 
honest; the import of a fact lies in the fact 
itself, not in what other people think about 
it. If home is comfortable, if repose is 
to be found there and if it affords a se- 
cure and sympathetic shelter for the lit- 
tle fancies, notions and aspirations that 
bubble up continually in a child’s heart, 
luxury is present so far as he is concerned. 
But stiffness, conventionality, and the ar- 
rangement of matters upon the basis of 
making a good appearance before the 
world chills his innocent, straightforward 
nature. Hardest, cruellest of lessons is this, 
that the house is managed with the view 
of pleasing strangers and that the best 
side is always to be turned outward, while 
no pains are taken to smooth and beau- 
tify the seamy side that is deemed good 
enough for the family. A child loves 
beauty, not elegance, style, not that out- 
ward varnish which is like the artificial 
freshness of a worn-out actress, but real, 
genuine loveliness which is possessed of 
the first essential quality of beauty, name- 
ly, that it meets some want of one’s nature. 
Ruskin maintained that no ornament was 
appropriate upon a lady’s dress which did 
not serve some useful purpose. Thus, 
brooches are justified, while necklaces are 
barbaric. 

So, the child and the genius meet upon 
the common ground of integrity. That 
thing is beautiful to him which is associ- 
ated with pleasure. The stately drawing- 
room where he must keep his hands be- 
hind his back and walk upon tiptoe is as 
alien to his affections as the fine arts 
gallery or the cathedral, which excite ad- 
miration and awe but have no part in his 
real life. It is well enough to set aside 
some such altar for society if one has 
space to spare, and it may then be re- 
garded asathing apart. But how desolate 
‘ is the atmosphere of a house where ap- 
pearances are kept up throughout, and 
not a niche exists where one’s own per- 
sonality may expand and overflow freely. 

It is not disorder that can create this 
congenial atmosphere ; it is the feeling 


of entire possession. Watch some little 
child enter the house with hasty step and 
quivering lip, and make way straight for 
the old lounge in the upper hall, which 
reached he throws his satchel of books 
down and burying his face in the famil- 
iar pillows sobs out his griefs and his dis- 
appointment into their motherly depths, 
rising comforted somehow by the feeling 
that if hardships assail him outside, here 
is peace, sympathy and refuge. 

The master of a mansion, desirous of re- 
pose, strides through the house to his smok- 
ing-den or dressing-room and there gets 
comfort from the sight of some dingy old 
object that has had ups and downs in his 
company and seems to understand his 
moods. The mistress shuts herself into 
her own room and gazes with filling eyes 
upon the flotsam that has come down 
from her old girlhood’s home, and the 
dear association makes her feel less for- 
lorn in the hour that all the riches refined 
taste has gathered together fails to ease 
her heart. 

How human, then, to desire in a home 
those things congenial to one’s self, and 
that we can centre our affections upon 
and feel easy with. The true home atmos- 
phere exists where this blessed air of 
congeniality salutes one at the front door, 
not being confined to separate rooms but 
spreading throughout the whole house, 
and drawing one into communion with the 
other members of one’s family. And this 
suggests the next point, which is that har- 
mony, that delicious thing made up of 
agreement between different tempers, and 
accord and unity of aim and_ pursuit 
amongst the inmates, is as the pure air of 
heaven, where all that is best and happiest 
in child-nature can expand without limit. 
As the blast of Sahara upon a delicate rose 
is a storm of dissension between the 
father and mother in its effect upon the 
happy confidence of the child’s heart. 
Let there be love in a home, and more 
than that a confidential, cheery habit of 
intercourse. With this present one poor 
room may be paradise, and without it— 
well, the child might as well stop shivering 
upon the door-step as enter in where the 
biting frost of unkind criticism and dis- 
trust, the cold temper of mutual dislike 
are in possession of the house. 

But harmony presupposes a certain lack 
of egotism amongst the members of a 
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family. No one must be wholly occupied 
with his own concerns or absorbed with 
his own development. Especially must 
the mother be, to a great extent, disen- 
gaged. If there is a being in the world 
who must, in order to fulfil her natural 
duties, care more for the happiness and 
welfare of others than her own, it is the 
mother of a family. She is the centre of 
its life, the creator of itsatmosphere. To 
her all look for sympathy, for comfort, for 
companionship. If she is wrapt up in 
pursuits that relate only to herself, and that 
are apart from the general interest, it is as 
if the sun, upon which humanity depends, 
should begin to absorb his own light and 
heat upon the plea of self-improvement. 
A woman standing side by side with her 
husband and among her children, living 
with them the life of highest culture, is a 
beautiful spectacle ; while the same wom- 
an, immersed in affairs alien to theirs 
must be regarded as a deserter from 
duties she has engaged herself for, and 
her home viewed as a mere shell from 
which the living element has departed. 

From the child’s standpoint. We are 
looking at this matter as the straightfor- 
ward, clear-eyed little one looks at it. To 
him home and motherhood are one idea. 
Whether the good genius be a mother in 
the flesh, an elder sister, or relative who 
has the supervision of the house, he craves 
of her that brooding, tender quality that 
spreads itself around him as a gentle 
shelter keeping off the harsh world. 

This delicate care may, as I said, make 
a home out of an ugly room or a bleak 
tenement. It is atmosphere that child- 
hood most wants; a kindly veil that sepa- 


rates its private life from the staring . 


public. But the ideal is to have the 
power of reservation extended. A house 
set out against a sidewalk must have very 
peculiar qualities within to render it indi- 
vidual in character. How quickly one’s 
heart goes out to some pretty structure 
nestled back among trees, with grass and 
flowers as a foreground, and approached 
by a winding walk which seems to suggest 
that strangers are not easily admitted into 
the sanctuary beyond! The passionate 


love of a child for a tree is something that 
not every one understands. If he is happy 
enough to own a yard and a tree Nature is 
his foster-mother, and if orphaned else- 
Perhaps most 


where, he finds a home. 
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of us would find, on looking back, that 
some of our happiest recollections cluster 
about a spot where trees, water and grass 
made the beauty and pleasure of the 
scene. 

And if we may not do more to meet the 
instinctive child-longing for Nature’s com- 
panionship, let us give him a garden plant- 
ed in a box. With seeds, roots and earth 
he may persuade himself that he is a land- 
owner. A living pet, too, is an important 
element of home life. There is such reality, 
such a suggestion of primitive, simple ex- 
istence about the domestic animals that 
they often comfort a child when the world 
becomes too hard for him to understand. 


BABY’S FIRST YEAR. 
BY M. FRASER. 


NOTHING interests the young mother, 
or indeed any mother, more than the 
the development of her baby, mentally and 
physically. Her mind is fuil of queries. 
When will baby take notice, when will she 
sit alone, when creep, walk, talk, get her 
first tooth, etc.? Andevery young mother 
knows how hard it is to get definite answers 
to such questions, even from those who 
have brought up several children, and have 
others that may still be scarcely out of 
babyhood. Having been surprised and 
puzzled myself over this difficulty, I began 
when my baby was just three months old 
to note the dates of some of the more in- 
teresting of her infantile accomplishments. 
And as she is just an ordinary baby, not 
at all precocious, it has occurred to me 
that other young mothers, with their first 
baby, might like to know how my Dorothy 
progressed with her education. Lest she 
may be thought a little slow it is fair to 
state that she is a first child, and so lacks 
the stimulus of a brother or sister a year 
or two older, which is such a wonderful 
help to the little ones with their first and 
hardest lessons. Neither have her parents 
made any effort to force her development, 
believing that natural growth, however 
slow, is better than hot-house growth, 
however rapid. 

Well, Dorothy was three months old on 
the 25th of November last, when I made 
my first note of her: “ Making sounds to 
the lamp when brought in, in the evening.” 
Dec. 13. “ Baby cooing when I sing to 
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Dec. 19. “ Trying to roll over when laid 
on the bed.” 

Dec. 22. “ Jumping, herself, when her 
feet touched my knee, as I tossed her up.” 

Dec. 25. ‘“ Reaching out her arms to be 
taken up when I come near her.” 

Dec. 29. “ Playing with a rattle, which 
she has had for some time but never 
played with before.” 

Dec. 30. “Playing ‘peek-a-boo’ with 
her father.” 

Jan. 11. “ Holding on to me when I 
want to lay her down.” 

Jan. 20. “ Playing with her toes, which 
she has just discovered. Interested in 
seeing them move.” 

Jan. 29. “ Pulling off her stockings to 
play with her toes.” 

Jan. 31. “ Amusing herself spitting, and 
making gurgling or guttural sounds. 

Feb. 9. “ Patting and fondling my hands, 
as I do hers. 

Mar. 13. “Crowed with delight at the 
rising moon this evening. It was full, and 
very red and bright.” 

Mar. 20. “Able to sit alone for a few 
seconds.” 

Mar. 23. “Claps hands when told. Has 
learned almost without teaching.” — 

Ap. 15. “ First tooth through, without 
any trouble.” 

Ap. 18. “ Has found out she can blow 
the mouth-organ, and is greatly pleased 
over it.” 

Ap. 30. “Said her first word. One of 
her toys, a bright-colored celluloid ball 
which I always spoke of as ‘pretty-ball,’ 
she called quite distinctly ‘ pitty-paw.’” 

May 21 “Looking at pictures with de- 
light, evidently identifying familiar objects 
in them.” 

May 22. “Trying to do things she sees 
done.” 

May 24. “ Began to creep—back wards.” 

May 30. “ Taking hold of my hands to 
get and do things she can’t get and do 
herself. Making me her cat’s-paw.” 

July 15. “Creeping. Long beginning 
because very little on the floor.” 

Aug. 14. “Walking by holding on to 
chairs, but won’t venture from one to 
another.” 

Aug. 25. “Stood alone. Just a year old 
to-day.” 

- Sept. 11. Walked across the room alone. 
As proud of it as Iam.” 
I hope other mothers may be encouraged 


by my experience to keep a note of their 
babies’ doings and sayings. It only takes 
a moment to do it, and the record is not 
only interesting to the mother but will be 
much more so to the child when it is old 
enough to understand it. 

Jean Paul Richter remarks in his pref- 
ace to the “Levana:” “A diary about 
an ordinary child would be much better 
than a book upon children by an ordinary 
writer,” 


GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE. 


[Observers of children’s ways are cordially requested to 
send in short anecdotes and incidents for this column. 
They should be true stories of real children.—Ep. } 


Nor unfrequently it occurs that the very 
same comparisons present themselves to 
the minds of children as to those of grown 
people. A little child of three years old 
used to call the rigging of the ships in the 
harbor cobwebs, which his father noticed 
was exactly the comparison used by Dick- 
ens in his “American Notes” more than 
thirty years before. It is less usual for the 
little ones to give expression to the ideas 
proper to grown people, but occasional- 
ly they do so, especially when very 
young, and perhaps still “trailing clouds 
of glory” after them. A little five-year- 
old of my acquaintance came to _ his 
mother and said that the days were only 
fogs. She asked what he meant, and he 
said: “Why, we can’t see them or touch 
them; there’s just the daylight and the 
grass and a few clouds and perhaps a little 
sun, and that’s all.” Compare this with 
Henry Kirke White’s: 

Racer is this passing scene? A peevish April 
a — 
A ie am a little rain, and then night fleets 
along the plain, 
And all things fade away.” 


or again with “ What is our life but a vapor, 
which appeareth for awhile and then van- 
isheth away ?” 


THE idea that twins are always of one 
mind had not obtained a strong hold upon 
little Paul. If his view that they are in- 
variably “two brains with but a single 
thought” is tenable, the consolation he 
offered his mother may apply to other 
mothers. Being reproved one day for 
some naughty act, he looked up calmy 
and said: “How glad you ought to be, 
mamma, that I wasn’t born twins.” 
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Tom’s experience at the World's Fair 
had not been bliss unalloyed. After seven 
days’ sight-seeing he was found one after- 
noon ona bench, his head in his hands. 

“ What’s the matter, Tom?” asked his 
companion and mentor. 

“I’ve been in there”—Tom threw a 
thumb toward the Fine Arts Building— 
“half an hour! I hate art!” 


THE ROCK-A-BYE SHIP. 


But a day or two later, choice was being 
made of souvenirs for the home-stayers. 
One of the Milan medals was suggested. 

“Ts it art?” asked Tom. 

“It is considered artistic,” said the sales- 


man. 

“ All right,” the small boy sighed, “ then 
I'll take it home to father. 
art.” 


He likes 


THE ROCK-A-BYE SHIP. 


| BY WILLIAM SIDNEY HILLYER. 


Rock-a-bye ship sails every night 

To the haven the Port of Dreams; 

While at the mast-head shines the glowing light 
Of love’s far-reaching cheerful beams. 


The Rock-a-bye ship meets never a storm 
On its way to the Port of Dreams; 

The heart of the captain with love is warm— 
There never was warmer, it seems. 


The Rock-a-bye ship makes several trips 

To the fair Port of Dreams each night; 

| The first at six, when a fond mother’s lips 
Kiss two eyes that are big and bright. 


The Rock-a-bye ship next sails about eight, 
When a youngster clambers aboard; 
Then the good ship starts with its precious freight, : if 

By the captain fondly adored. 


I own an interest in that good ship, 
And I love to witness its start; 

So I watch it make each separate trip, 
Guided on by a loving heart. 


For the Rock-a-bye ship is mother’s arms, 
The passengers our babies dear; 

They stop not to think of nocturnal harms, 
Nor the bogie-man do they fear. 


May time pass lightly over that good ship, 
And the years on it softly lie, 

And kind Heaven grant, as it makes each trip, 
May I always be watching nigh. 
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(Copyright, 1895, by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


No, 2707.—Lapigs’ Caps. 


THE. LATEST. 


By courtesy of ‘Standard Delineator.”’ 


toa good fairy who brings to 

the close observer of fashions advance 
reports of the thoughts of manufacturers, 
one is able to know, even as early as this, 
the materials which are to be most favored 
for autumn and winter. 


Taste, that able artist, has contrived to 
blend the most ravishing colors. It would 
«seem impossible not to create wonders with 
such exquisite materials. First of all come 
the shaded mohairs with the sides divided 


in groups of three by large bands shading 
from light to dark; beige, brown, navy-blue, 
plum color, dark green and black; red, red 
and black, etc. 

Then there are Jouclé mohairs with a 
silky thread of astrachan curling upon 
a prettily colored ground, producing a 
strange and highly pleasing effect on gold, 
ruby, emerald, /outre (seal), blue. Another 
variety of this same material is chameleon 
bouclé mohair; this is composed of three 
colors combined; for instance, violet, mousse 
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No, 2704.—Lapigs’ Waist. 


and black; red, green and black. Mohairs 
“malgaches” are a peculiar weave. Ona 
dark ground imagine a variety of very 
light colors forming the most daring 
contrasts possible, and running through 
it a thread of black astrachan, studded 
with colored astrachan as with many-tinted 
stars. 


Zibelines will also be among our winter 
fabrics, with the long hair in fauve, green, 
blue or chestnut on grounds of few—liter- 
ally fire—violine, /outre black and old red 
with a bright undertone. 


No. 2705.—LapiEs’ COLLARETTE, 


Plaids are so varied as to be almost in- 
describable. Large squares of red and 
black stand out froma yellow background; 
dull green and black on tabac, doutre and 
black on violet, ruby and black on emerald. 
These violent effects are carried even into 
hosiery, the lower portion of the stockings 
being black and the upper a correct tartan 
design. Sometimes even the entire stock- 
ing is plaid. 


Crépons in a new disguise are here 
again. The very latest look extremely 
like Turkish towelling arranged as a 
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ground, over which is a design of 
general brocade effect. 

Perhaps one of the very hand- 
somest crépons is the variety show- 
ing a design worked in jet over 
the entire surface, sometimes in- 
termingled with plaid, sometimes 
independent. 


Another most extraordinary in- 
novation is the use of spangles in 
designs of birds and reptiles. 
These are in bands to place around 
the bottom of the skirt, but in all 
probability they will not prove | 
popular as they do not look rich, 
but merely odd, and we are at 
last learning that an ugly odd- 
ity is worse than a pretty com- 
monplace. Spangles themselves, 
however, will advance in favor. 
There is a glitter about them 
which is excellent for brightening 
dark corners and furnishing high- 
lights for dingy costumes. En- 
tire corselets of spangles are an 
ordinary sight, and as an outline 
for seams, etc., they are in almost 
universal favor. 


Plaids, or rather large checks, 
sometimes spangled, stand out 
with each shade distinct from its 
neighbor. The ideas utilized dur- 
ing the past season are repeated 
and accentuated, a marked feature 
being the almost universality of 
design in relief embroidered with 
great richness on grounds of every 
conceivable tint. The stuffs are 
simply indescribable, and marvels 

‘or nightmares will result from 
using them, for there can be no 
medium and the home dressmaker must 
be very careful in selecting her models if 
she wishes to avoid making herself a fright. 


The question which is now occupying 
the larger part of the attention of the 
makers of the mode is perhaps regarding 
the sleeves. Slowly and surely they are 
decreasing in size. The style selected by 
the young Duchess of Aosta on the oc- 
casion of her marriage gave the first im- 
petus in this direction among the Jeau 
monde. Still, there is fortunately no indi- 
cation of the approaching return of the 
plain sleeve, fitting closely from top to 
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No. 2698.—Misses’ Box-Coat (wiTH YOKE AND BODY-LINING). 


bottom. The only real change is in the 
upper portion. Gathers will give freedom 
to the shoulder and the sleeve will fall in 
folds over a cuff or lower portion, plain or 
trimmed according to taste. Sleeves dif- 
fering in material from the costume will 
also remain in fashion. They are far too: 
convenient to be lightly discarded. Velvet 
is again becoming popular for the sleeves 
of woollen dresses. ‘This combination is a 
great help to economical women, who wish 
to get as much wear as possible out of 
each dress, coat or bodice. 

Crépon is preferred in the very rough 
weaves. It is sometimes so pressed as to: 
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isthe 


No, 2709.—Misses’ Basoug. 


seem pleated. In other instances it forms 
curly mats which alternate with squares 


of smooth silk. Very often it is combined 


with mohair; it is by no means unusual to 
see a crépon with a mohair stripe or ara- 
besque running throught it. 


Golf capes promise to be the most popu- 
lar wrap until very cold weather sets in 
with its demand for heavy outer garments. 
These capes are made quite long below 
the hips, and are of heavy material, double- 
faced, plain on one side, and plaid or 
striped on the other, the hood being made 
of the contrasting side of the material. 

All other capes are comparatively short, 
reaching about to the waist-line, sometimes 
a trifle above, sometimes below. The 
general effect which they produce is of ex- 
treme flatness front and back, with great 
expansion of the sides. This, of course, is 
due to the sleeves, which puff out anything 
worn over them. In order to supply suf- 
ficient fulness for the necessary spreading, 
a great many capes have the material on 


the shoulder arranged in un- 
derlying box-pleats which 
spread fan-wise over the puff 
of the sleeve. The shoul- 
ders, however, must be flat. 
Not an atom of puff,or ful- 
ness to break the line from 
the throat to the elbow. 


Boas have come back, not 
only in fur, but in chiffon, 
ribbon and feathers. The 
last named are now quite 
short, in some cases, and 
have for a fastening a little 
fur head such as a mink to 
hold them close to the throat. 
Even the chiffon boas have 
these little heads as a finish. 
When chiffon collars are 
short they often terminate 
in a huge chou on each side 
of the throat from which 
long ends stream down to 
the waist, or even to the 
knees. Combined with the 
material itself, one often 
sees a bunch of leaves and 
bright berries or flowers add- 
ing to the size of the chou. 

Somewhat in keeping with 
the long-ended boas are the 
pows which are worn on the shoulders 
from which the ends hang down almost to 
the hem of the dress. 


Buttons are to be a feature of the present 
season’s trimmings. They are used for 
bona fide fastenings and in addition for 
ornamental purposes, They are of all 
sizes, shapes and materials. 


LADIES’ CAPE. 


No. 2707.—The present demand for 
wraps of elegant material and simple de- 
sign, is well exemplified by this charming 
model, made of a pretty fawn-colored 
novelty suiting showing the woolly effect, 
which has so captured the feminine fancy 
this fall. The trimming consists of an 
applied design in seal-brown cord. The 
model is of circular shaping, its front 
edges turned back evenly in the centre to 
form the pretty square-topped revers. 
An interlining of crinoline causes it to 
stand out broadly, the smooth effect being 
attained all around except at the sides, 
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where a pleated fulness, the continu- 
ation of the back portion, adds a charm- 
ingly novel touch. The garment is 
simply made in three pieces, the only 
seams being upon the shoulders from 
the neck to the lower edge. 

A comfortably high rolling collar 
completes the neck, and the wrap 
fastens invisibly in the centre of the 
front with hooks and eyes. 

The trimming is applied in three 
rows about the edge of the cape and 
tevers, with conventional designs ar- 
ranged at intervals in single rows upon 
the collar, and outlining the shoulder 
seams. 

The mode should find great favor 
as an early fall wrap for dressy oc- 
casions, where the appearance and not 
actual warmth is the point in question. 

Silk, satin, velvet, etc., will develop 
advantageously, and lace, braid, or 
ribbon may be used as decoration. 

A handsome wrap might be made 
of golden-brown satin so/ei/, with the 
collar, revers and pleated portions .. 
covered with lace. ne 

Medium size requires four and one- 
quarter yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; one and seven-eighths 
yards forty-four inches; or one and 
five-eighths yards fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


No. 2704, Ladies’ Plain Waist, and 
No. 2705, Ladies’ Collarette.—Old- 
rose novelty dress goods, showing a 
fine diagonal weave, was used for this 
waist, and moss-green brocaded taffeta 
trimmed with narrow thread lace for 
the collarette. 

The basque is perfectly adjusted to 
the figure by double bust-darts, under-arm 
seams and side-pieces, and fastens with 
button-holes and small velvet buttons in 
the centre of the front. The sleeves are 
of an unusually pretty gigot design, very 
full above the elbow and close-fitting be- 
low. The plain standing collar that com- 
pletes the neck is in this instance supple- 
mented with a band of broad green satin 
ribbon, caught in the centre of the front 
with a fancy pin and simply tied in a bow 
at the back. A belt of the same ribbon, 
Similarly tied, encircles the waist. 

The collarette is a novel and dainty de- 
sign, which will be found a useful acquisi- 
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No. 2726.—G1ris’ CLoak. 


tion to many a plain waist, in this, the day 
of accessories. It is made entirely without 
seams, and fastens in the centre of the 
back with asingle hook and eye. The ap- 
plied edging of narrow lace adds much to 
the dainty effect, as do the tiny bows 
which fasten the front straps to position at 
the waist-line. 

Modes of this description lend them- 
selves admirably to development in almost 
all the dress fabrics in vogue, and may be 
simply finished or elaborately decorated as 
desired. 

The simplicity of the basque brings out 
to the best advantage the graceful curves 
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No. 2720.—Giris’ AND CHILD s APRON 


and lines of the figure, and it will be found 
of incomparable service, as it may be deco- 
rated and redecorated in a thousand ways. 

For a lady of medium size it requires 
four and one-quarter yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; three yards thirty- 
two inches; two and one quarter yards 
forty-four inches, or two yards fifty-four 
inches. 

The collarette makes up prettily in lace 
or embroidery and of either material may 
be worn all through the winter, indoors. 


MISSES’ BASQUE, 


No. 2709.—Young girls, as wellas older 
people, often need odd bodices made by 
models susceptible of ornamentation. For 
these we show an admirable design. The 
waist is made over a lining closely fitted 


by shoulder, centre-back, side-back and 
under-arm seams and single bust-darts. 
Upon the lining is placed the outer ma- 
terial, figured mohair. This is left un- 
trimmed on the body portion save for a 
band of lace upon the darts and collar. 
The sleeves are made with an upper puff, 
full at the elbow, the lower portion fitting 
closely, Rows of lace are placed length- 
wise upon the puff and two bands simulate 
acuff. The fastening is in the back and 
is accomplished by buttons and button- 
holes. 


The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses. 


from eleven to sixteen years of age. Four- 
teen-year size requires three and seven- 
eighths yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; three yards thirty-two inches ; two 


~ and one-eighth yards forty-four inches; or 


one and seven-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches. 


MISSES’ BOX-COAT (WITH YOKE AND BODY- 
LINING). 

No. 2698.—The very.pretty young girl 
in this illustration wears one of the newest 
of the autumn coats, here made of a fleck- 
ed heather mixture, with a collar facing 
and cording of brown velvet as the only 
decoration. The construction is simple 
and effective and will lend itself admirably 
to development in cloth, serge, cheviot, 
beaver, chinchilla or any of the fall and 
winter cloakings in vogue. In the back 
the yoke is shaped to a single point, while 
in front it forms a point on either side 
and has a small box-pleat applied up the 
centre, over the fastening. 

The body-portions which have under- 
arm seams only, are so shaped back and 
front that they fall away from the figure 
decidedly, the back portion in a very un- 
decided box-pleat and the fronts in a 
backward-turning pleat on either side of 
the double row of buttons down the 
centre. 

A rolling collar on a standing foun- 
dation completes the neck and the sleeves 
are of a douffant leg-o’-mutton design. 

A cording of velvet is placed about the 
lower edge of the coat and also about the 
yoke and sleeves. A handsome and use- 
ful coat might be made after this mode of 
tan box-cloth, fastened with white pearl 
buttons. 

GIRLS’ CLOAK. 


No. 2726.—Tan and brown crépon were 
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No. 2727.—Lirtie Boys’ Costumes. 


used for the stylish coat shown in our en- 
graving. It is undoubtedly one of the 
newest of the season’s models and one 
which may be made up advantageously in 


any of the fall cloakings. The body por-. 


tion is made with shoulder, centre-back, 
side-back and under-arm seams and fitted 
smoothly. To its neck edge is sewed the 
broad revers and rolling collar of velvet 
which disclose between them the vest of 
plain tan cloth. Upon the back of the 
body portion a graduated box-pleat is ap- 
plied. The neck of this vest is finished 
with a standing collar. The skirt portion 
is cut circular and arranged in a graduated 
box-pleat in the centre of the front and 
two stylish godets at the back. It falls in 
flutes all around. The sleeves have an 
upper puff of the cloth and an elbow deep 
cuff of the brown velvet. The fulness is 
adjusted in a broad box-pleat on top of 
the arm’s-eye. A belt of velvet finishes 
the waist. The fastening of the body is 
effected on the left side at the collar and 
belt line. 


A charming coat of this description re- 
cently seen was of dark violet broadcloth 
trimmed with silk velvet of the same shade. 
The vest was of white military cloaking 
adorned at the centre of the front with a 
Jabot of point ad’ Alencon lace. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes from six 
to ten years of age. Nine-year size re- 
quires six and three-eighths yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide; five and one- 
eighth yards twenty-seven inches; three and 
seven-eighths yards forty-four inches, or 
two and one-half yards fifty-four inches. 


GIRLS’ AND CHILD’S APRON. 


No. 2720.—A charming design for an 
apron is here shown as developed in em- 
broidered flouncing. 

Around the yoke line the fulness of the 
skirt portion is gathered, the fastening 
being arranged by means of buttons and 
button-holes in the back of the garment. 

The full sleeves extend only to the elbow 
and are finished by a deep ruffle; a narrower 
one completes the neck. 

The model may be simplified or elabo- 


No. 2712.—Cuitp's Dress, 
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rated to suit individual fancy.. Hamburg 
or lace could be used around the yoke 
and cross-barred muslin for the skirt por- 
tion, or a contrasting material might be 
used with excellent effect. 

The pattern is cut in nine sizes for chil- 
dren from two to ten years of age. Fora 
girl of nine years it requires three and 
three-quarters yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, or two and three-eighths 
yards thirty-six inchés wide. 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. 


No. 2727.—Though Dame Fashion is 
lavish in her provision for the wee little 
girls, as far as the change in style goes, 
the small boys have a very monotonous 
time of it. But at last she has waked and 
given us such a pretty dress that it must 
needs tempt even those dare devil little 
scamps to some personal vanity. Shep- 
herd’s plaid camel’s-hair suiting was the 
material used in this instance and white 
silk formed the collar, cuffs, V and belt. 
These were braided with narrow black 
silk braid. The construction is simple 
and effective and lends itself admirably to 
any of the light-weight dress goods in 
vogue as well as cotton or washable fab- 
rics. Shoulder and under-arm seams only 
are employed in the construction of the 
waist and the broad sailor collar and re- 
vers are seamed to the neck edge, their 
lower ends crossing at the waist-line in 
surplice fashion. 

A white silk V is sewed underneath to 
the waist of the skirt which fastens in the 
centre of the back. The slight fulness of 
the waist is disposed in gathers and drawn 
down beneath the white belt. The sleeves 
are of a full bishop design finished at the 
wrist with a white cuff. The full skirt is 
adjusted in a triple box-pleat at the centre 
of the front and in gathers the rest of the 
way round. It is fastened to the plain 
under waist at the waist-line and finished 
at the back with a placket-opening. The 
bottom is finished with a deep hem and a 
row of plain braid. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for boys 
from two to five years of age. For a boy 
of four it requires three and one-eighth 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide; 
two and five-eighths yards thirty-two 
inches ; one and seven-eighths yards forty- 


four inches, and one and five-eighths yards 
fifty-four inches. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 


No. 2712.—The wee little tot here pict- 
ured wears a dress of white China silk 
with pale blue flowers scattered upon it. 
White lace and pale blue ribbon formed 
the decoration. It isa square-yoked model 
with a full skirt and bishop sleeves—in fact, 
without the bretelles, a genuine Gretch- 
en dress. The full skirt is joined to the 
square body portion which is trimmed with 
triple rows of narrow ribbon and shoulder 
and under-arm seams are used in joining. 
The bretelles which are slashed at each 
corner are sewed to the dress to reveal a 
V of the yoke, back and front. Their 
slight fulness across the shoulders is held 
in place by straps of ribbon, finished back 
and front with rosettes; another rosette 
with long ends is placed at the edge of 
the yoke in front where the bretelles meet. 

This dress can be used for school or 
afternoon wear or for ceremonious occa- 
sions according to the material of which it 
is made. Lovely little frocks can be made 
up in this way for wear all the year through 
in chambray, batiste, lawn, gingham, mull 
or flowered organdie. These materials 
can be freshened frequently, as they are 
all washable. For dressy wear silk, challis, 
crépon, serge, cashmere, Henrietta, etc., 
will be the best selections. Embroidery 
or lace edging may be used as a decoration 
if desired. The principal charm of these 
little dresses is their quaint simplicity, 
which is greatly heightened by a simple 
finish; they are undoubtedly practical and 
in this consists their universal popularity. 

White China silk is an ideal material for 
little girls’ dresses. It is always soft and 
pretty, washes well, and is exceedingly 
comfortable. It might be exquisitely made 
by this pattern, the bretelles omitted and 
a bertha of Valenciennes lace substituted 
in its place. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for chil- 
dren from one-half to five years. Four- 
year size requires four and one-half yards 
of material twenty-two inches wide; three 
and three-quarters yards of thirty-two 
inches; two and one-quarter yards forty- 
four inches; or one and seven-eighths 
yards fifty-four inches. 
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THE RECTOR OF RADBOURNE.* 


A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


Note By Miss LoNGwortu. 


Little I thought, when I welcomed the first 
sweet breath of the lovely summer now nearly 
past, what an experience it had in store for me. 
But the period of fiery trial is over; and if I 
was rudely, even cruelly awakened from the 
dreamy contentment of my quiet country .home, 
I have learned lessons that will be valuable 
while life remains. This brief and hasty record 
may never pass under other eyes, but to me it 
will ever be a precious reminder of suffering, 
sanctified and ennobled by love. 

MARIA LONGWORTH. 
THE ReEcrory, RADBOURNE, WILTS, 
July 25, 1864. 


THE RECTOR’S FIELD OF LABOR. 


Y dear father, the Reverend Arthur 
Bonner Longworth, rector of Rad- 
bourne, in North Wilts, had a noble face 
and figure. Nearly six feet in height, and 
of proportionate build, he had features 
that might have been a model for Phidias, 
a pale but not weakly complexion, abun- 
dant raven hair, and eyes in whose shoe- 
black depths shimmered gracious mildness 
and virile energy. His was a finely modu- 
lated voice, and the sacred lessons of the 
Book of Common Prayer gained new 
meaning and inspiration in his touching 
and earnest tones. 
Father did not confine his pastoral work 


‘to the landed gentry and their well-to-do 


tenants. He did not consider himself a 
minister merely for the christening, marry- 
ing and burial of squires. The inhabitants 
of his parish were chiefly of the despised 
and ignorant class of agricultural laborers. 
No longer bound to the soil, they were 
yet but little better than serfs. They 
were bound by contracts from year to 
year, and to violate a contract by refusing 
to work, or not working to the master’s 
satisfaction, was to incur the penalty of 


* Thestory has nopreface. It - ports to bea narrative by 

Miss Longworth, daughter of the ** Rector of Radbourne, 

of a thrilling episode in her career. As will be seen at the 

close of the story, her husband, after her death, dis- 

coven the manuscript, and decides that it should be iS 
ed. 


imprisonment with hard labor. As the 
masters would not engage an agricultural 
laborer, save under the contract system, 
and as their wages were too miserable for 
them to save anything, they were still 
practically in bondage, as much as their 
ancestors had been in the days of the Ed- 
wards and Henrys. The wretched la- 
borer had nothing to look forward to in 
old age but the poor-house, and he saw no 
reason to seek for his offspring an educa- 
tion that could only make them more 
sensitive to their inevitable misery, even 
were he able to afford the penny a week 
demanded for each child in the so-called 
national school. 

It was to the redemption of these un- 
happy beings that my reverend father de- 
voted his body and mind; for there was 
little else in Radbourne parish to claim the 
attention of either. He went into their 
hovels, he talked with them in a simple 
way, the only way in which he could hope to 
mollify natures hardened and brutified by 
centuries of grovelling. He pleaded with 
the farmers, and incurred the ill-will of 
more than one of them by championing 
the cause of beings whom the tenant- 
farmer had been taught to regard as 
rather inferior to the blooded stock in his 
stables—stables, by the way, far more 
suitable for habitation than the cabins of 
the field-hands. He founded a school for 
the children, and taught them himself, 
free of charge to the parents, an innova- 
tion which was also very unpopular with 
certain employers, some of whom even 
went so far, in a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the Radbourne parish poor- 
house, as to advocate a resolution con- 
demning the rector for educating the labor- 
ers’ children, on the ground, as one of the 
guardians suggested, that “they might 
learn to know too much, and become 
troublesome, and perhaps find out that 
wages were higher in Essex and the North, 
and leave Wilts without farm-hands.” 

It is not strange that the laborers learned 
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to look up to father as a being more than 
human, to confide to him their sorrows and 
their hopes, even to confess to him their 
sins—for father was an advocate of con- 
fession as a relief tor the ills of the soul. 


Il. 


I MEET CLARENCE. 


It was my chief delight to go with father, 
hand-in-hand, in ‘his visits to the cottages 
of the poor. Dear mother! She was too 
much of an invalid to go far from the rec- 
tory, but I shall never forget the sweet, 
approving smile with which she greeted 
the stories of our experience, told in my 
girlish way. 

It was on one of these walks that we— 
that is, father and I—met Clarence Archer 
Edmund, the only son of Mr. David Led- 
yard Bassett, a well-to-do gentleman- 
farmer. 

The father of Clarence could well afford 
to send him to college, but from early 
childhood the boy was delicate, and his 
surviving parent preferred to educate him 
at home instead of entrusting him to the 
rough experiences of English collegiate 
life. Tender, almost womanish in his 
manner, there was a latent fire in his soft 
blue eye, and his quiet, amiable presence 
covered a manly, courageous heart. 

One day father and I were on our way 
to the cottage of a laborer on the Edmund 
farm, where a child lay sick and depend- 
ent for medicine and support on the meagre 
pittance allowed by the guardians of the 
poor. As we entered upon a lonely place, 
where the road was overshadowed by the 
forest on one side and a _ high wall on the 
other, three half-drunken vagrants came 
stumbling along. One of them stopped 
father, and said, in a maudlin tone: 

“Gaffer, can thee tell me the way to 
Swindon?” 

“ You are on it now, my friend,” replied 
father, mildly. 

The fellow evidently mistook father’s 
mildness for fear, for he replied: 

“ Perhaps, gaffer, thee ’ad better show us 
a bit o’ the way, so we’ll be sure,” and with 
that he took father by the arm, as if to 
turn him in the other direction. 

“ Thee better go with us, too, lass,” ex- 
claimed another of the outlaws, taking hold 
of my arm, and leering at me with an im- 
pudent grin. 

Father was a powerful man, and had not 


forgotten the leading branch of his Etonian 
education. With one left-handed blow he 
felled the vagrant who had laid hand on 
him. 

At the same moment I screamed for 
help. 

A youth ran, as it seemed, out of the 
solid wall, a short distance ahead of us, 
and darted to our assistance, cane in hand. 
The vagrants did not wait for the onset. 
They fled into the forest 

The young man was Clarence Edmund. 
He was in his father’s garden, on the other 
side of the high wall, when he heard my 
cry, and hastened through a smali and 
seldom used gateway, which opened only 
from the interior. 

From that hour he became my faithful 
attendant. I learned to love him truly 
and devotedly, and I knew that his love 
was as deep and true as mine. 

Our parents looked favorably on the in- 
timacy. Mr. Edmund held father in high 
regard, although differing with him in 
many things, and especially as tothe value 
and propriety of his missionary work 
among the agricultural laborers. Father, 
on the other hand, accepted Clarence asa 
proper associate for his daughter, apart 
from the merits or demerits of his parent. 


III. 
POWELL, OF POWELL HALL. 


The Honorable Edward Ledyard was 
one of the most esteemed land-owners 
in North Wilts. His income was large 
—about eight thousand pounds annually 
—and his estate was but slightly encum- 
bered, and that only for the support of a 
mother, who commanded alike his devo- 
tion and affection. 

The Powell Manor dated back to the 
reign of Henry VIII., when one Nicolas 
Powell, the landless scion of a noble fam- 
ily, secured, through the favor of Crom- 
well, the spoils of a religious house. The 
first Powell, of Powell Hall, tore down 
the abbey whose silent cloisters were 
mute witnesses against the despoilers, re- 
minding the poor of the once comfortable 
asylum where their hunger was abundantly 
relieved from the generous tables of the 
monks. Through some motive of venera- 
tion or superstition he spared the chancel, 
and its ruin, clad in ivy green, long re- 
mained a conspicuous and picturesque 
feature of Powell Park. Tradition had it 
that, as the monks were departing from 
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the familiar cloisters, to become wan- 
derers and vagrants on the face of the 
earth, the prior turned his face toward 
the beloved walls, and uttered anathema 
against the man who should overthrow 
the sacred altar on which he had so often 
offered the sacrifice of the Host, and that 
this was the reason why successive gener- 
ations of Powells had not dared to raze 
the consecrated remnant of the ancient 
monastery. 

Be this as it may, the Honorable Ed- 
ward Ledyard Powell had no such scru- 
ples. Indeed he had, or showed, but little 
veneration even for the Church of Eng- 
land, and divided his time chiefly between 
hunting and attending Parliament, to 
which he was regularly chosen by the 
obsequious electors of the ancient bor- 
ough of Radbourne. Out of respect tothe 
parish minister of Radbourne, and, per- 
haps through a lingering sense of grati- 
tude for his family share of religious 
plunder, he gave a perfunctory adhesion 
to the Establishment, and required his 
coachman and butler to be regular in their 
attendance at Radbourne church, but per- 
sonally he seemed indifferent to all relig- 
ion. Originally liberal in his instincts, 
when at Eaton he had startled his tutors 
and antagonized his classmates by his 
grandiose generalities, in jingling rhyme, 
about the equalitv of man and the broth- 
erhood of humanity. Some looked at him 
askance as an embryo Danton; but one 
old professor remarked reassuringly that 
he had seen the same disease before, and 
that it was readily cured by a prescription 
of five thousand pounds a year. And 
events proved the old professor to be cor- 


rect. 


THE POACHER. 


The Honorable Edward Ledyard Powell, 
being a devoted hunter, was merciless in 
his treatment of poachers. As a justice of 
the peace, it was his privilege to sit among 
the magistrates of the vicinage for the 
trial of petty and the examination of fla- 
grant offenders. My father also held the 
honorable office of justice of the peace, 
and sat at the same table with Mr. Powell. 
Unlike too many English clerical magis- 
trates, my father did not ignore the merci- 
ful teachings of the Saviour, and preach one 
gospel in the pulpit, while he practised 
another onthe bench. He did not think it a 


serious sin for astarving laborer tosnare a 
rabbit for dinner, and in dealing with such 
offenders he was always inclined to lenien- 
cy. My father related many interesting in- 
cidents of his experience as a justice. One 
story he told deeply impressed me. It was 
of a venerable, white-haired man, named 
Alfred Jenkins, accused of poaching. He 
had been detected by one of the keepers 
of Powell Park in the very act of putting 
into the pot, in his squalid cabin, a hare, 
just skinned and dressed. He pleaded 
with tears for mercy. 

“I was almost moved to tears myself,” 
my father said, “for I had often visited 
the old man’s cot, and I urged that he 
should be released with a warning. But 
Mr Powell was inexorable, and he had the 
others on his side. The old man was 
sentenced to three months on the tread- 
mill. And that moment there broke out 
such a wail as I hope never to hear again. 
It was from the old man’s daughter, who 
had been sitting among the spectators, 
holding her baby, and waiting and hoping 
for her father’s release. She rushed from 
her seat to the tab'e, and throwing herself 
on her knees, and lifting up her babe, she 
shrieked in agonizing accents: 

“«¢ Oh, gentlemen, let my father go! He 
is all we have, and we are all that he has. 
He caught the hare to keep us from starv- 
ing. Oh, gentlemen, let him go!’ 

“ But there was no reply from the court. 
I turned to the rest for some sign of re- 
lenting. There was none, and the police- 
man, who seemed to be moved himself, 
hurried the woman away. Her wailing 
could be heard away down the street. 

“ Mr. Powell remarked, after she had 
gone, that ‘an example was necessary. His 
keeper had reported that hares were grow- 
ing scarce, and unless somebody was 


punished there would soon be no sport for’ 


gentlemen in North Wilts. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GIPSY LAND. 


The known indifference of Mr. Powell 
to matters of sentiment tended to lessen 
the surprise with which the public received 
the news that the chancel of the old priory 
was being removed from Powell Park. The 
anathema of the prior had become buta dim 
tradition. Some old women at Radbourne 
shook their heads, and muttered words of 
evil portent; but little attention was paid to 
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them. All these mutterings, assumed the 
majesty of fulfilled prophecy when, on 
the tenth day of May, the shocking an- 
nouncement went, as by beacon signal, from 
hamlet to hamlet that the Honorable Led- 
yard Powell, M.P., had been found dead— 
murdered—near the highway which leads 
from Swindon to Radbourne. The scene 
of the tragedy was where an obscure and 
deeply shaded [ane branched off from the 
main road, and led to the gate of a mead- 
ow. This land was a favorite resort of 
gipsies, and the signs of their encamp- 
ments might be seen, here and there, in 
the remains of wood fires and rags and 
remnants of the pot which they had not 
thought worth while to take along. But 
none of that marauding race were then in 
the vicinity, and, while popular tradition, 
not altogether, I think, without a basis of 
truth, accused the gipsies of child-stealing, 
and they were known to be given to petty 
theft, no one in North Wilts suspected 
them of being capable of murder. 

It was the morning after a stormy night 
in May that the lord of the Powell Manor 
was found, prostrate on his face and knees, 
on the damp, springy soil of the lane. 
Late on the evening before his horse had 
trotted, saddled and bridled, to the door 
of its stable. Its quivering nostrils and 
the mute terror in its eyes told that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, and a crim- 
son stain, which the rain had not altogether 
washed away, was awfully significant of 
the possible fate of the rider. All night 
the men-servants and neighboring farmers 
searched the highways and byways. But 
the body, hidden among the luxuriant 
weeds of the lane, escaped their scrutiny, 
while the peals of thunder and the floods 
of heaven combined to deafen and con- 
fuse them. 

It was not until the sun rose, bright and 
reviving, and dissipated the hovering 
clouds and fog, that the long-sought and 
dreaded discovery was made. A laborer 
on his way to Radbourne took a short-cut 
through the lane. As he neared the high- 
way he saw before him a man lying on his 
face, the body resting on the hands and 
knees, face downward. He at once con- 
cluded that the man was dead, and running 
to the nearest house to give the alarm, he 
was met by two servants of Mr. Powell, 
who were starting out again on the search. 
The three went back to the body and 
turned itover. It was that of the missing 
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squire. He had evidently been the victim 
of brutal and resolute violence. 

On the back part of the head were two 
wounds, nearly parallel; on the right side 
of the head was another wound. - A heavy 
blow had depressed the cheek and temple 
bone of the right temple. The face and 
head showed other injuries quite sufficient 
to produce death. A wound on the right 
fore-arm appeared to have been made by 
a bullet. The surgical examination sub- 
sequently showed that this ball had en- 
tered at the wrist, going upward and out- 
ward, making a passage about four inches 
long. The small bone of the arm was 
broken. 

The dead gentleman’s watch and purse 
were not missing. The object of the crime 
had evidently not been robbery. 

The grass and soft earth bore marks of 
a terrible fight for life. Much of the blood 
had been washed out of sight by the deluge 
of waters, but there was enough to prove 
that Mr. Powell had not given up the 
struggle until his vitality was exhausted 
through half a dozen wounds. 

As the news of the discovery of the body 
spread, others joined in the search for 
evidence that might fix the crime. A spot 
under the hedge, where the weeds were 
trampled down and the hawthorn was 
pressed upward and backward, was appar- 
ently where the murderer concealed him- 
self while waiting for his intended victim, as 
he was able there to see, without being seen, 
any one approaching from the direction of 
Swindon. From this hiding-place he had 
probably fired the shot which resulted in 
Mr. Powell being thrown from his horse 
and left to battle, maimed, against a vin- 
dictive enemy. 

A piece of a gun-lock was found, and a 
sliver from the stock of a musket. They 
were stained with blood, and adhering 
hairs betrayed that they were part of the 
weapon of death. These were nearby the 
body. 

While some of the searchers were in- 
specting these ghastly indications as to 
the way in which the crime was done, a 
laborer named Rogers uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise. He was at the end of 
the lane, where a giant elm shaded and 
dwarfed a sickly crab-apple. Near the 
crab-apple tree the man stood, his gaze 
riveted on something in the hedge. 

“The gun!” he cried, “the gun!” 

(To be continued.) 
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“A Map Wor Lp, My Masters!” 


THE FaTAL MIsTAKE OF NEW YorK REFORMERS.—INTRODUCING THE METHODS 
WHICH PREVAIL IN PROHIBITORY STATES.—How PROHIBITION HAS WORKED IN 
KANSAS.—MAKING AN AFFIDAVIT TO GET A DRINK.—PERJURY AND FORGERY. 
—THE “ BOOTLEGGER ” IN NEW YORK.—DUNNING DEBTORS IN GREEN CAPS AND 
SHROUDS.—AN INTERESTING DECISION IN MASSACHUSETTS.—THE CASE OF Ex- 
ConsuL WALLER.—AN OFFENCE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES.—THE FRENCH 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT A LEsson.—How WE TAuUGHT FRANCE A LESSON BEFORE. 


ought to be apparent now even to the 

most fanatical of the so-called reform- 
ers that a fatal mistake was made in push- 
ing intolerance to extremes as the result 
of an anti-Tammany victory. The fight 
of last November in the City and State of 
New York was not made on the issue of 
Sunday prohibition. The question of the 
hour, so far as it affected liquor-selling at 
all, was not one of vigorous enforcement, 
but of honest as against dishonest enforce- 
ment, of dealing with the liquor trade fairly 
and honorably, instead of making those 
who carry it on the victims of blackmail. 
Nothing would have been farther from the 
minds of the people of New York than the 
idea of suppressing the quiet, orderly and 
unobtrusive sale of malt liquors on Sun- 
«lay. It was expected that, under reform, 
the poor man in the East side saloon 
would be perm:tted to drink on Sunday 
under circumstances indicating decent re- 
gard for the law, and that the rich man in 
his club would enjoy the same privilege. 
The result has been to deprive the poor 
man of his beer while permitting the rich 
man to drink a&S usual, and to hold up 
saloon-keepers’ as a lawless class, whose 
alleged offences are more worthy of police 
attention and prosecution than murder, 
burglary and other high crimes. 

The fanatical reformers have the reins 
of Mayor Strong’s government in their 
teéth, and they are driving direct toward 
prohibition. The Police Board has al- 


ready introduced some of the features 
well known in States afflicted with the 
prohibitory mania, such as spies, informers 
and _ stool-pigeons, official and unofficial, 
whose business it is to get a case against a 
saloon-keeper at any cost of effort, and it 
may be said also of self-respect. One of 
the recent exploits of these gentry —a 
policeman in uniform—was licking slops 
off a bar to find out if they contained beer. 
It was not a delicate act, but it was effect- 
ive. The barkeeper was arrested on the 
strength of the policeman’s diagnosis of 
slops, and the officer is no doubt on his 
way to promotion. The incident shows 
the degradation to which a once splendid 
police force has been brought through the 
reign of fanaticism and egotism at police 
headquarters. 
* 


However, New York is not as badly off 
as Kansas, under the law which provided 
that only the sick could get a drink of 
beer, and which made it perjury to ask 
for beer or whiskey on account of sickness, 
when one was not actually sick. The fol- 
lowing is the actual language of the affi- 
davit required when applying for a drink 
in Kansas. 

“T, the undersigned, do solemnly swear 
that my real name is John Smith; that I 
reside in Blank County, State of Kansas ; 
that one bottle of lager-beer is required by 
myself to be used for medicinal purposes ; 
that it is not intended for a beverage, nor 
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to sell, nor to give away, and that I am 
over twenty-one years of age. I there- 
fore make application to Mr. James Jones, 
druggist, for said beer. 

“ JoHN SMITH, Applicant. 

“ Subscribed to in my presence, and sworn 
to before me, this 30th day of October, 
189— James Jones, Pharmacist.” 

What do “the people of the State of 
New York, free and independent,” as we 
call ourselves in the preamble to our laws, 
think of that way of getting a drink? It 
is nothing more nor less than Roosevelt 
intolerance carried to its logical extreme. 
The beer thus obtained could not be 
drunk on the premises, nor in any apart- 
ment connected therewith or under the 
druggist’s control. Oh, no—that would 
be too much like real comfort. The 
purchaser, with a groan, maybe, and a 
pained expression on his face to prove 
that he was really sick, must carry the beer 
off with him, and gulp it down in privacy. 


* 


WELL, how has it worked in Kansas? 
Lawyer Charles Willsie, a well-known mem- 
ber of the bar in thatt Sate, says that when 
beer and spirits were sold under phy- 
sician’s prescription “ hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of parties would have prescriptions 
from physicians for brandy or for any 
other kind of intoxicating liquor, most 
commonly beer, and would get the liquor, 
not once but hundreds of times, on one 
and identically the same prescription; and 
while one person might have but few 
prescriptions, yet those few would be 
filled and refilled, and filled again and 
again, until in many instances one pre- 
scription would have served the purpose 
of getting a whole barrel of beer, or of 
other liquor in like proportion to the 
quantity originally prescribed. Beer in 
those days often came, and still comes, to 
Kansas in barrels containing seventy-two 
common three-half-pint bottles. I have 
known a whole barrel of beer to be sold 
out at one time on one prescription. Of 
course, an invalid having a chronic ail- 
ment and requiring beer would be put to 
too much trouble had he to get just one 
bottle at a time ; and to save walking to 
and from the drug-store so frequently as 
that would require, he would simply get 
seventy-two bottles at once; and then, 
moreover, going so seldom, the drug-store 


would have less the appearance of a 
saloon ; and finally, it was so much more 
convenient, because it was possible that 
the druggist might become the least mite 
particular, and feel impelled to require a 
new prescription for each sale, and then 
the invalid would have to go to an addi- 
tional expense to get it.” 
* * 


* 

In order to make it harder for people 
who wanted beer without being sick to 
obtain the beverage, a law was passed 
creating a sort of beer inquisition, and 
authorizing the county attorneys to bring 
people from different parts of the county to 
tell under oath whether they knew of places 
where whiskey or beer could be obtained 
as a beverage. The law aurhorized the 
county attorney to order before him guests 
at the hotels, farmers from their farms, me- 
chanics from their work-shops, physicians 
from their patients, the dining-room girls 
and chambermaids from the hotels, and to 
examine and cross-examine them. And 
when the official or his amanuensis had 
written questions and answers until the 
county attorney was tired, then the witness 
would be required to sign his or her name 
to the manuscript as though it were a 
deposition. Then the witness was released, 
and the inquisitor went ahead to seek more 
evidence in the same fashion. By another 
provision of the same law the sworn appli- 
cation to a druggist was substituted for 
the physician’s prescription, while to the 
amazement of the sincere prohibitionists— 
and most of them are not sincere—the sale 
of liquor and beer kept increasing through- 
out the State. 

* 

“ UNDER this law,” says lawyer Willsie, 
“there were more druggists in Kansas than 
were supposed to have ever entered its 
borders. It is a fact that underthis law thou- 
sands upon thousands of times men would 
sign fictitious names totheir statements. I 
heard some ‘ boys’ talking over the matter 
of signing statements, after they had been 
on a spree, and they were telling each 
other whose names they had signed to the 
druggists’ statements; and one said he had 
signed ‘John P. St. John’ four times in 
one day; his companions had severally 
signed the names of other men well known 
in the State; but not one of them had ap- 
pended his own name to a statement once 
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when he had made a purchase of beer. 
They excused themselves under the law by 
saying that there was nothing inthe statute 
about forgery, even if they did sign the 
names of others to a whiskey or beer state- 
ment. And so whiskey and beer fairly 
rolled out of the drug-stores upon the 
mere statement of the applicant, who would 
say: ‘ Yes, I am sick; I need a dozen bot- 
tles of beer or a gallon of whiskey.’ And 
in many places the druggist would not sell 
less than a dollar’s worth, because he did 
not care to have a large number of state- 
ments to file wih the probate judge—the 
law providing that all statements must be 
so filed—and because he had to pay the 
probate judge five cents for every state- 
ment of sale he should file with him. It 
was economy both ways to sell in large 
quantities and save fees to the probate 
judge. The law did not require the amount 
of beer or whiskey sold to be mentioned in 
the statement, and consequently one state- 
ment would cover a whole barrel of 
whiskey or beer. And, in fact, if the pro- 
hibitionists had been trying to make beer 
and whiskey free for Kansas, they could 
have done no better than they did, as the 
result proved. It was not difficult to get a 
permit; almost everybody could get one, 
and but very few were ever cancelled. I 
knew of one which was cancelled because 
sixty-five statements in one month were 
not returned. Whether the probate judge 
thought there were too many sales made, 
or whether he was losing too many nickels 
by the druggists withholding the state- 
ments, I am not apprised.” 
* 


* 

IT is, perhaps, needless to say much more 
about the devious and tortuous course of 
prohibition in Kansas; how it was made 
forgery to subscribe any name but one’s 
own to the application for a glass of beer, 
and how it was further provided that only 
registered pharmacists could act as bar- 
keepers—the law did not use the word 
“barkeepers,” but that is what it meant— 
and further, how a State police was estab- 
lished to nose about after the fashion that 
the New York police have been doing on 
Sundays. One recent incident of the 


Roosevelt Sunday war on the saloons which 
caused some surprise to local newspaper 
readers was the arrest of a man on the 
street who carried whiskey in a bottle in 
his pockets, and dispensed it at ten cents 
“a nip.” This was probably the first 


appearance in New York of the individual 
known in Kansas as “the bootlegger.”’ * I 
once saw a ‘bootlegger,’” says lawyer 
Willsie, “deliver and order to a half-dozen 
‘boys’ (they were prominent men of the 
place, but boys in their social hours) who 
were having a pleasant little time all by 
themselves (as such ‘boys’ are wont to 
have) in a certain room in a certain city in 
Kansas. That ‘bootlegger’ was dressed 
in an ordinary suit of clothes—pants, vest 
and coat. They were not tight-fitting nor 
were they so loose as to attract attention. 
He was an ordinary looking man, nothing 
villanous in his appearance, nor would he 
have been taken for a magician. Well, 
when that fellow showed up his load by 
pulling it from about his person and under- 
neath his clothing, he brought to light 
fifteen large-sized bottles of beer! That 
is more than the ordinary ‘ bootlegger’ is 
in the habit of delivering at one time, be- 
cause if he should be caught by the officers, 
the presumption of his guilt would be 
strong in proportion to the amount of 
contrabrand goods found on his person, 
and there would be a greater loss to him 
by confiscation. 


* 


Sucu are the products of the intolerance 
which denies personal liberty to citizens, 
and neglects the detection of high crimes 
in order to enforce complete prohibition. 
It would be a flagrant mistake to suppose 
that the movement which Rooseveltism 
represents, and which has been endorsed 
by the New York State Prohibitory Con- 
vention, would stop short at Sunday en- 
forcement. That is not the way such 
movements go. It is not in accordance 
with the course of human events. The 
prohibitory hydra, with all its venomous 
heads, menaces the peace and comfort, the 
tights and reputation of the citizens of 
New York, and now is the time to crush 
it, while it is just emerging from its den— 
unless we want a repetition here of what 
Kansas and other States have endured. 

THE action of a judge in Massachusetts 
who has held for trial, on a charge of con- 
spiracy to injure and annoy a debtor, two 
men who made it a business to solicit the 
payment of debts dressed in green coats 
and caps, will meet with general approval. 
This system of bill-collecting is said to 
have originated with awoman. She would 
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goto a town and obtain from the local 
tradesmen a list of bills unpaid, and then 
send her collectors around in fantastic 
attire to demand payment. Of course the 
collectors in their bright green coats would 
be followed by a crowd of boys, and the 
crowd would stop at the door of the 
debtor to see the interview between the 
victim and his persecutors. At length one 
citizen, a man of good standing in Somer- 
ville, had the courage to summon the bill- 
collectors before a court of justice, and 
now they are in a fair way to do the State 
some service in a different sort of uniform. 
* 

A FEW years ago the collection of bills 
by personal annoyance through the mails 
and otherwise was quite the vogue, and 
letters were sent on whichtheterm “ dead- 
beat ” was printed so conspicuously as to 
attract the attention of any one and ev- 
ery one seeing the communication. This 
made it decidedly uncomfortable for a 
person, for instance, receiving such a com- 
munication at a box used by others as well 
as himself, while even the private house- 
holder must have felt remarkably cheap 
when his domestic handed him a letter on 
the envelope of which he was arraigned as 
a dead-beat. A bill introduced by Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, put a stop to this use or 
abuse of the mails, and other methods, like 
that of the collectors who have come to 
grief in Somerville, were afterward resort- 
ed to. Sometimes collectors have dressed 
themselves in shrouds, and driven up to 
‘houses in wagons resembling coffins, and 
by various other means they have sought 
to compel payment through annoyance. 
The police have usually prosecuted per- 
sons acting in this manner as guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct whenever complaint has 
been made, but the charge in the Massa- 
chusetts case is of a more serious charac- 
ter, and involves a term in State prison. 
It may be that the law does not afford 
adequate redress in all cases of money due 
and unjustly withheld, but that is no reason 
why the law should be violated. 

* 


THE Waller case may yet cause serious 
‘trouble between this country and France, 
unless the French come to their senses, 
and recognize that they have committed 
a very grave error. Mr. Waller, who isa 
colored man, was. sent by President Har- 
ison as consul to Tamatave, Madagascar. 
The United States, then as now, acknowl- 
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edged but one sovereign authority in 
Madagascar — that of the Hovas, the na- 
tive rulers of the island. Consul Waller, 
following the instructions given to him at 
Washington, obtained his exequator from 
the Hova government. In doing this he 
obeyed the orders of his superiors, and 
therefore his act in recognizing the Hovas 
was the act of the United States. The 
French occupants of Tamatave began from 
that moment to persecute Waller. After 


his removal from the Consulship by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Waller was arrested by 
the French on a trumped-up charge of 
corresponding with the enemies of France, 
meaning the Hovas, and was sentenced, 
after trial by a military court, to imprison- 
ment for twenty years. 

* & 


OpviousLy, Mr. Waller is being pun- 
ished because, in obedience to directions 
from the American Government, he failed 
to treat the French invaders of Madagascar 
as its masters. His imprisonment, there- 
fore, is a blow directed against the United 
States, and it is the duty of this govern- 
ment not only to secure his release, but 
also to exact exemplary redress. France 
must be taught that the majesty and inde- 
pendence of the United States cannot be 
offended with impunity, and that the lesson 
which we gave her on the high seas, nearly 
one hundred years ago, can be repeated, 
if necessary. Minister Genet, of the First 
French Republic, tried to dictate to the 
United States as to who should be our 
allies and who should be our enemies, but 
he soon found his comb cut by Washington, 
and when France persisted in her offensive 
course, Americans proved to her that 
American independence meant indepen- 
dence in the fullest sense, and that the 
American people could be terrible foes as 
well as valuable friends. The naval war 
with France in 1799 afforded the first op- 
portunity to test the new American frigates 
of that period, and the new American 
navy of to-day would undoubtedly give as 
good an account of itself as the squadron 
of Captain John Barry. However, it is to 
be hoped that the French Republic will do 
justice in the case of Mr. Waller, liberate 
him from the imprisonment to which he 
has been sentenced without a shadow of 
evidence that he had committed any crime, 
and make due apology to the United 
States and indemnity to the American cit- 
izen who has been so grievously wronged. 
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